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enlarge on thoſe points. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


DaAuaric Gebete ſays Colley Cibber, | 
have. ever been eſteemed among the greateſt pro- 
ductions of human ius; and the public repre- 
ſentation of them, always been ele ee 
by poliſhed nations as ſerviceable to the cauſe of 
virtue. Few pleaſures indeed are more rational 
than thoſe deri vable from the performance of a 
well-written drama; and its utility in enforcing 
the precepts of morality has been admitted time 
immemorial; — but the Stage has had fo many able 

adyocates and defenders Wl it is OY to 


On a ſubject ſo intereſting, oublic curioſity has 
always been powerfully — and the hiſtory 
of the Stage, the Lives of Performers, the Bio. 
graphy of Dramatic Authors, and criticiſm on 
their productions, have been ſought for with 
avidity : in ſome degree to gratify that curiofity 
Was the preſent little work undertaken ;—volumes 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


indeed, * been written on the ſubjeR, but 


many of them too extenſive for general utility: 
eg however, - the reader will find a conciſe, but 
We hope correct hiſtory, or annals,””* of the 
Theatre ;—a rapid, but a candid analyſis of all 
dramatic writings, eſpecially thoſe of more recent 
date;—a liberal and impartial ſtatement of the 
merits of new candidates for theatrical fame ; and 


a ſketch of the lives-of ſuch performers as have 
been diſtinguiſhed for excellence in their profeſſion. 


The preſent work may be conſidered 2 ſort 


of Dramatic Fade Mecum, ſerving to refreſh the 


memory of the frequenters of the Theatte, and 


75 affting occaſionally to correct miſtakes that may 


occur in converſation on dramatic ſubjects, — 
With theſe views, and under theſe impreſſions, it 
is offered to the Public, with a conſciouſneſs that 
no induſtry has been omitted in endea vouring to 
render it worthy their notice; and. it 1s carried 
down to the od period poſſible, as it includes 


the ſtate of the Thedtres at the commencement of 


the year 1800. 


AN 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT _ 


OF THE 


ENGLISH STAGE. 


"HEATRICAL amuſements were introduced. 
very early into England; they were mention» 
ed by William Fitz-Stephen, in his De/criptio no- 


biliſime civitatis Lundone, written about the year 


1170: he ſays, that London, inſtead of common 


Interludes belonging to the theatre, has plays of a 


more holy ſubje& ; repreſentations of thoſe miracles 
which the holy confeſſors wrought, or of the ſuffer- 


ings wherein the glorious conſtancy of the martyrs 

| E continued a long time aſter to 

be the only ſubjects for the drama; and The Hea- 
venly Father — Our bleſſed Saviour — The Virgin 


did appear. The 


Mary — The Twelve Apoſtles, & c. were the lead- 


ing characters. In 1378, a petition was preſented 


by the ſcholars of St. Paul's ſchool to king Richard 


II, eee, him to prohibit ſome improper per- 


ſons from preſenting the ſacred hiſtories, the clergy 


having been at great expences in their preparation 
In 


for it againſt the enſuing Chriſtmas, 
| A 


6 


>. 


- or; Gorbodut, # tragedy, written by, 1 
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In 1390, the pariſh clerks, or clergy of London, 
played interludes at the Skinner's Well, near Clerk- 
enwell; they continued three days: king Richard, 
his queen, and many nobles were preſent, . | 

In 1459, tlie dlerks performed at Sleinner's Well, 
a play of the Creation of the World, which laſted 
longer than the creation itſelf; it having occupied 
eight days: the principal nobility and gentry com- 
poling the audience. | 

Theſe ſacred pieces were dehominated Myſteries, 
and were ſucteeded by 4 fpetie bf the drama, 
named Moralities ; the ſenſes, paſſions, virtues and 
vices, perlonified, conſtituting the characters: 
theſe conta ned ſom awnings of poetry, wit, and 
humour, and were ſucceeded by comedies. Gam- 
mar Gurton's Needle, written by Pr. Stilt; and 

tet in 155 t, is the earticf engliſh piece da- 
ſerving the ate bf A comedy. Ferrex ad 


Porrex 1} 


Sack ville, aſtetwardls Lord Buckhiirft, and Thomas 
Norton; was acted before Queen Elizabeth in 1561, 
and ſhbfHy after printed. | 

"The players at firſt were prieſts ahd ſcholars ; 
afterwards retaitiers to noblemen ; and, at length 
incorporated under foya! authority ; reſtricted and 
protected by acts of Parliament. 5 

Untik the Reſtoration all the parts were perſon- 
ated by men or boys; at which period Mrs. Hecks, 
in the character of Deſdemona, in Othello (uoleſs 
Mes: Szatiderſon, fteratds Mrs. Betterton, may 
claim priority], was the firſt female who appeared 


in regular drama. - 


Tus tage detotatioris were fortherly very home- 
piece of old tapeſtry ferving for the ſcehe: | 
the ſtage was ſtrewed With ruſties; and the Actors 

| 5 „ a_ 
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dreſſes made of buckram or baize, ornament 
with lacquered leather In our ancient theatres, 
the prices of admiſſion were ſo low as two-pencez 
afterwards the ſeats were ſixpence, a ſhilling, and 
the higheſt, for along time, two ſhillings and fix- 
pence: Some of the audience ſat on ſtools: upon 
the ſtage, drank wine or beer, cracked nuts, or 
{moked tobacco during the performance. _© 
The Myſteries were repreſented in churches, 
and on the ſabbath ; which pra&ice probabl - 
tinued after profane ſubjects had been introduced 
playing in churches being reſtrained by Biſhop Bon- 
ner, in 1542, but the ating of pay on the ſab- 
bath continued till the reign of King Charles I. 
The players generally bega to act at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, that their performances migh 
be ended whilſt it was day-light. 27 AY 
That the ſtage-decorations before the Reſtora- 


tion were extremely ſimple may be inferred from 


ſome ancient frontiſpieces to plays; wherein; 
inſtead of a ſcene, are ſeveral curtains in th 
front, divided by columns; the ſpaces between 
which ſerved the actors for their entrance and 
retirings, drawing afide the curtains for that pur» 
poſe. Phe fides'of the ſtage, as well as ſome- 
times the front, were hang with tapeſtry ; there 
being no places of entrance there till the introdue- 
tion of fcenery. Early in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
the eſtabliſhed players af London began to act i 
temporary theatres, conſtructed in the yards of 
inns; and about the year 1570, it is imagined, one 
or two regular play-houſes were erected 7 the thea- 
tre in Blackfriars, and that in Whitefriars, were 
certainly built betore 15 80. 

| A2 In 


* 


4 M HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


In 1574, Queen Elizabeth granted a licence to 
James Burbage, probably the father of the cele- 
rated tragedian, and four others, ſervants to the 

Earl of Leiceſter, to exhibit all kinds of ſtage- 
plays, duriag, pleaſure, in any. part of England ; 
„as well for the recreation of her loving ſubjects, 
as for her own ſolace and pleaſure when ſhe ſhould 
think good to ſee them:“ and in 1583, at the car 
neſt requeſt of Sir Francis Walſingham, twelve of 
the principal comedians of that time, among whom 
were Thomas Wilſon, d the famous Richard 
Tarleton, were ſelected from the companies then 
ſubſiſting under the licence and protection of va- 
rious noblemen; who were ſworn her Majeſty's 
ſervants, and allowed wages and liveries as grooms | 
of the chamber; a cuſtom which continued till the 
ume of Colley Cibber. 

It may not be 1mpertinent here to N 4 
noble reply of that great ſtateſman to ſome who, 
to inſinuate themſelves into his favour, adviſed that 
a ſatirical comedy, called The Play of the Cards, 
mould be forbidden, becauſe it was ſomewhat too 

but Sir Francis would not interdict it: ſay- 
ing, « It was fit that they who do what they ſhould 
not, ſhould hear what they would not.“ 

Ik be moſt ancient Engliſh play houſes, of which 

| an account has been found, are, the play-houſe in 
Blackfriars, that in Whitefriars. The Theatre, the 

fituation of which has not been aſcertained, and 

e Curtain, in Shoreditch. The Theatre, from: its 

name, was probably the firſt building erected in 

or near the metropolis pupoſely for {ſcenic exhibi- 
tions. In Shakſpeare's time, there were ſe ven prin- 
eipal theatres ; 7he Globe, on the Bank- ſide; The | 

Curtain, 1n Shoreditch The Red Bull, at the up- 


or 
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r end ohn's- ſtreet; and The Fortune, in 
Fhitecro 1770 Fhe two laſt were frequented 
chiefly by citizens. 

For theſe feven theatres there were but fix ſets of 
comedians ; the play-houſe in Bjarne Har! and The 
Globe, belonging tò the fame com 

Beſides theſe 1&ven theatres, the pry: were for fame 
time on the Bank- ſide three other public theatres ; 
Fhe Swan, Nhe Roſe, and The Hop H but be Hepe 
being uſed chiefly as a Er and The * 
and The Re having fallen to decay early in the 
reign of King James I. they ought not to þe enu⸗ 


merated with tlie other regular theatres. 


In Blaine which Buer one was ir Wear 
where the prefent 
was a private hou but what were the Ain. 


8 o 
. 0 4 


2 1 marks q.ot a private 9 7 it is 125 


dlelight. The Globe was a public theatre, and d 
con ble magnitude; 11 were always aCte( 
— . by dayli It dogs not 9 that it Was 
big befole t the year 1596. | 
2 tuated on the Bank de (the ſouthern fige 


that fy were ks 720 KT therein 57 can⸗ 


Wn the Fhames), nearly oppoſite Friday-ftreet, 


Cheapſide; was. an hexagonal wooden huildipg, 
partly . to the weaths. and partly thatched : 2 


an the 
pole was erefted, to which A was affixed ; 


diſphayed, probably, only juſt 7 Tous to, gr dur- "8 I 
of Wk . my 697678 1 


f of this and the other T theatres 3 * 5 | 


6 AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
It has been conjectured that The Globe, though 
hexagonal at the outfide, was a rotunda within; and 
that it might have derived its name from its circu- 
lar form; but, though the part appropriated to the 
audience was probably circular, the houſe, it 1s 
believed, was. denominated only from its ſign ; 
which was a figure of Hercules, or Atlas, ſupport- 
ing the globe; under which was written, Totus 
mundus apit hiſfrionem. * 
The Globe theatre was burnt down during the 
* of Shakſpeare's play of King Henry 
II, June 29, 1613; but it was rebuilt in the 
following year, and decorated with more orna- 
ments than had been originally beſtowed on it. 
The exhibitions at The Globe ſeem to have been 
calculated for the lower claſs of people ; thoſe at 
Blackfriars for a more ſelect and judicious audience. 
The Theatre and the Curtain are inveighed againſt 
in ſermons, and ſatires, publiſhed in 1578, 80, 
and 83; the original ſign hung out at the latter 
was the painting of a curtain, ſtriped : the repre- 
ſentative, perhaps, of the ſtage-curtain within: 
the eye-repoling green curtain, now in uſe in our 
theatres, not being then adopted. | 
The performers at this theatre were denomina- 
ted The Prince s Servants, till the acceſſion of King 
Charles I. to the throne, ſoon after which period, 
it ſeems to have been uſed only by prize-fighters. 
Ne Cock Pit, or Pbænix, had been originally 


a cock-pit. It was built, or rebuilt, not Ong 


beſore the year 1617, in which year it was pulle 

down by the mob. It was called the Phoenix, 
robably, from that fabulous bird being its ſign. 

It was ſituated oppoſite the Caſtle-tavern, in _ 


* 


that ſome here perhaps would have it, 


* 


| _ OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, . 7 
lane, and was ſtanding ſome time after the Reſto- 


ration. - . 
The players who performed at this theatre in 


the time of King James I. were called The Jucen : 


Servants, till the death of Queen Anne, in 1616. 
After her death, they were denominated T he Lady 
Elizabeth's Servants, and after the marriage of 
King Charles 1. they reſumed their former title of 
T he Dueen's Servants. The Fortune is {aid to have 
been the oldeſt theatre in London. It was rebuilt 
in 1599, by Edward Alleyn, the celebrated player- 

It was a round brick building, of very conſider- 


| able dimenſions; before it was a picture or ſtatue 


of Fortune. | 
It was burned down in 1621. The Swan, and 
The Roſe were ſhut up in 1613: the latter had been 
built before 1598 ; about the year 1620, they were 
uſed occaſionally for the exhibition of prizeſighters. 
Ben 1 Bartholomew Fair was performed 
at The Hape, in 1614: in the Induction to which 
he does not give a very favourable deſcription of it. 
<< Though the fair be not kept in the ſame re 99 80 | 
et Thin 
that the Author hath therein obſerved à ſpecial 
decorum, the place being as dirty as Smithfield, 
and as ſtinking every whit.“ 1 . 
Having thus given a ſummary account of the 
early theatres, it may not be improper to annex 4 
few anecdotes of our earlieſt actors, whoſe excel- 


| lence has reſcued them from that oblivion into 


which moſt of their contemporaries have fallen; 
and fo far as native humour could diſplay itſelf 
in the rude ſtate of the drama, and the premature 
age in which he ſhone can intitle him, Tarleton 
may claim priority of notice. | 
Richard 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 


Tarlton, or Tarleton, was born at Con- 
95 in the county of Salop; but where, or at 
riod he commenced actor is unknown. He 
; 7 ke ht to London, apd introduced at court b 
Aa ſervan of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, who und 
him in a 400 ew ng his father's fwine; and that 
pobleman be 15 Ny pleaſed with what Fuller 
8 term is 1 5 * anſwers ; or, in 
hi works, b is pertinent replies to the queſtions 
him; took him under his | atron; 
ing become popes: on phe [Ng was, as 
hath — 1 een ſeleted for 3 of the 
aeen's ſervants; and ha s and a livery al- 
Sv Aro hed of the e HI Tl 
miſtreſs was {q delighted with his hum 5 tha 1 
as Fpller ſays, When Queen * 
nous, (I will not ſay füllen,) he could 8 i 
her at denſe Her higheft favourites would in 
fome cafes go to Tar'ton before IF ,yould go 10 
the Queen, and be was their uſher to prepare 1 
advantageous acces to her. In a word 7 told the 
Queen more of her faults than moſt pf her * 
HAins, and l ber r better than all her 
phyſicians,” “ ; 
 — Heywood, in his Apology for Actors, fays, * “Here 
I muſt needs remember Tarleton, 8 his time 
tious with the Queene his ſov eraigne, and in the 
peopte' s generall applauſe. 1 
Howes, the editor of Stow's Chronicle, fays t thay” 
Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous r 
pleaſant extemporal wit, was the wonder of his 
tyme. He was fo beloved that men uſe his picture 
for their ſignes.“ 
Sir Richard Baker, in his Fara Bedi vivum, | 
n of 1 8 ſays, < * him uy: it when he 
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will, and come upon the ſtage himſelf, with all the 
ſcurrility of the Wife of Bath, with all the ribaldry 
of Poggius, or Boccace, yet I dare affirm, he ſhall 
never give that contentment to beholders, as ho- 
neſt Terlton did, though he ſaid never a word.“ 
Implying, that the very aſpe& of Parlton delight- 
ed the ſpectators, before he uttered a ſyllable. 

Sir Richard, in his Chronicle, after giving due 
praiſe to Alleyn and Burbage, adds, “and to make 
their commedies complete, Richard Tarleton, who, 
for the part called the clownes part, never had 

is match, never will have. 

D,. Cave, De Politica, Oxf. 1588, 4to. firs, 
* Ariſtoteles ſuum Theodoretum laudavit quendam 
peritum. tragaediarum actorem, Cicero ſuum Ro- 
ſcium, nos Angli Tarletonum in cujus voce & vul- 
tu omnes jocoſi affectus, in cujus cerebroſo 'capits 
lepidæ factiæ habitant. | ; 

Fuller alſo ſays, that Much of his merriment 
lay in his very looks and n according to: the 
epitaph written upon him: 

Hic ſitus eſt cujus paterat, vox, ating — 

Ex Heraclito reddere Demecritum. 

Which is thus varied in Hackett's Select and re- 
markable Epitaphs, 1757. vol. it. p. 59. 54 
Hic ſitus eſt, cujus vultus, vox, actio poſſet 

Ex, &Cc. f 
« Indeed,“ proceeds Fuller, ** the ſelf. ame 
words ſpoken by another, would hardly move a 
merry man to ſmile, which, uttered by him, would 
force a ſad ſoul to laughter” 
That he poſſeſſed the Vis Comica in a ſuper 


eminent degree, the following lines aſſures us: 
4 3 5 Tarltoa 
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© ———- Fartton when his head was only ſeene, 
The tire-honſe doore and tapiſtrie betweene, 
Set all the multitude in ſych a laughter, 
They could not hold for ſcarce an houre after. 
Peacham's Thalia's Banquet, BVO. 1620. An 
Inſtance of his humour off the ſtage is recorded in 
The Abortive of an Lale Hour, 4to. 1620.) written 
by Thomas Wroth. See Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
2d. edit. vol. ii. Col. 256, 7. 
Croſſe me not Liza, ne ther be ſo perte, 
For if thou do'ſt, I'Il fit upon thy ſkerte. , 
TFTarlton cut off all his ſxirts, becauſe nope ſhould 
fit upon them” 


Had this anecdote been ſufficiently known, the 19 
modern, ſkirtleſs, little-great-coats ; ſaid to have ; 


been denominated Spencers from their noble in- 
ventor, fo named ; might have been called, from 
their ſo-much carler i inventor, 7. arltons. 

He is repreſented with his tabor, &. in a draw- 
Ing in th Pepyſian Library, at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge; an accurate copy of which, drawn 
and engraved by the ve In nious Sylveſter 
Harding, may be ſeen in ngs* Ancient and 
Modern Miſcellary 

_ He, for {aan time, kept an ordinary in Pater-nof- 


ter-row, and afterwards. the ſign of the Tabor 


(which might be faid to be his — who a tavern 
in Gracechurch-ſtreet, where he was choſen ſca- 
venger; being often complained of _» the ward for 
neglect, he laid the blame on the raker, the raker 
the blame on his horſe, who haying been 
looded and drenched the 81 day could not 
be worked: b quoth 1 ar 5 the horſe 


Pers ſo he lent Nm $9 * n ang 
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or THE ENGLISH STAGE. 11 
when the raker had done his work, ſent him to pay 
the fees, and redeem his horſe. 

Another time, having run up a large ſcore at am 
ale-houſe, in Sandwich, he ordered his boy to 
accuſe him to the magiſtrates for a ſeminary prieſtz 
the officers coming into his chamber, found him 
on his knees, crofling , himſelf: they inftantly 
ſeized him, paid his reckoning, and the charges 


_ of his journey to London, whither-he wanted to 


4 * 


$0, but had not the means: when they brought 
him before the Recorder, Fleetwood, he inſtantly 


knew him: and not only diſcharged him from the 


cuſlody of the officers, but made him his gueſly; 
and entertained him very courteouſly. 

In an extreme'y rare old pamphlet, entitled, 
« Chtettle's [Henrie] Kind-harts Dreame, con- 
teining five Apparitions, with their Invectives 
againſt abuſes raigning. [The Apparitions are 
thoſe of Mufter Anthony Tarlten, Will Cuckonve, 
Dr. Burcot, and Rob. Greene, ] B. L. impr. for 


| Will Wright:” 4to. no date, but publiſhed in 


December 1522, he is deſcribed as repreſented 
in the before mentioned drawing. The next, 
by his ſuit of ruſſet, his buttoned cap, his taber, 
his ſtand on the toe, and other tricks, I knew to 
be either the body or reſemblance of Tarlton; W bs 
living, for his pleaſant conceits was of all men 
liked, and dying, for mirth left not his like.“ SB 
In the Infancy of the ſtage, a great part of the 
entertainment of the audience was derived from 
caſual, and occaſional fallies of wit, whim, and 
humour; from the fivoutite cotnedians ; nor did 
this cuſtom totally ceafe, ll it expired with Shu- 
er, who poſſeſſed the richeſt, melloweſt, moſt 
uxuriant humour of any actor, not even Garrick 
h | excepted 


T2 AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT * 


excepted; who has performed within the memory 
of man, 1 , 

In 151, was publiſhed a book in 4to. called 
Tarlions Feaſts, in which are ſpecimens of this 
extempore wit, ſo delightful to our fimple anceſ- 
tors; the following is one. ; 
While he was performing a part at the Bull f 
Biſhopſeare-ſtreet, where the Queen's players of- 
ten played, and was kneeling down to afk his 
father's bleſſing, as Launcelot in the Merchant of 
Venice does, a fellow in the gallery threw an 
apple at him, which hit him on the cheek ; Tarl- 
ton immediately took it up, and advancing, thus 
addreſſed the audience: | 


Gentlemen, this fellow, with his face of mapple *, 
Inſtead of a pippm hath thrown me an apple; 
But as for an app e he hath caſt a crab, 

So inſtead of an honeſt woman God bath ſent him 


a Grab. 


| The people, adds the relater, laughed heartily, 


for the fellow had a quean to his wife. 
Tatrlton's wife, whoſe name was Kate, is ſaid 
to have been {till worſe ; not being faithful to him: 
on his paſſage from Southampton, and every man 
compelled during a ſtorm to throw all his baggage 
overboard, he offered to throw his wife over, but 
was prevented by the other paſſengers. 

The following ſtory, given in the author's 
words, is another proof of his great privilege with, 


and power over the audience. 


* i. e. rough and carbuncled; Ben Johnſon deſcribes his 
own face, roety: the bark of the maple being uncom- 
monly ro'-gh, and the grain of one of the forts of this 
tree, as E elyn expreſſes it, & undulated and criſped into 
variety of curl.“ | 2 55 
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« At the Bull at Biſhopsgate was a play of 
Henry the Fifth [the one which preceded Shak- 
ſpeare's] and becauſe e was abſent that ſhould 
take the blow, Tarlton himſelfe, ever forward to 
pleaſe, tooke upon him to play the ſame. judge, 
beſides his own part of the clowne; and Knel, 
then playing Henry the Fifth, hit Tarlton a ſound 
box indeed, which made the people laugh the 
more, becauſe it was he: but anon the Judge 
goes in, and immediately Tarlton, in his clownes 
cloaths, comes out, and aſks the actors, YZ Aa: 
netus? | | 
, faith one, had'ſt thou been here, thou 
ſhouldeſt have ſeen Prince Henry hit the Judge 
a terrible box on the eare. What, man, faid 
Tarlton, ſtrike a judge? It is true, i'faith, ſaid 
the other. No other like, ſaid Tarlton, and it 
could not but be terrible to the Judge, when the 
report fo terrifies me, that methinks the blowe 
remains ſtill on my cheeke, that it burns again. 

The people laught at. this mightily, and to this 
day I have heard it commended for rare; but no 
marvell, for he had many of theſe. _ But I would 
ſee our clownes in theſe days doe the like. No, 
I warrant ye; and yet they thinke well of them- 

ſelves too.” e 1 
It was cuſtomary, when the play was ended, 
for themes to be given to him by fome of the au- 


dience, Which, to their no ſmall entertainment, 


he would deſcant upon; in his Jet is the 


following: 


country, where, as Tarlton's uſe was, the play 
being done, every one ſo pleaſed threw up his 
3 ; B | 


theame : 
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theame : amongſt all the reſt one was read to this 
effect, word by word T 

. Tarlton, I am one of thy friends, and none of 
fees, | | 


1 Then I pr'ythee tell me how thou cam'ſt by thy ; 


flat noſe? | 


To underſtand the ſatire contained in this 
couplet, it is neceſſary: the reader ſhould be 
informed, that Tarlton is ſaid to have ſacrificed 
the bridge of his noſe at the altar of Venus. 
To the ſarcaſm he gave an extempore reply, 
in ſome lines too K for modern auditors or 
readers, the point of which may be gathered from 
the following anecdote related of him, in the 
ſame book: 


e There was one Bankes in the time of Tarl- 


ton, who ſerved the Earl of Eſſex, and had a 
horſe} of ſtrange qualities“; and being at i 
3 = | | Croſs- 


Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Hifory of the World, 
ſays, If Bankes had lived in older times, he would 
have ſhamed all the inchanters in the world: for 
whoſoever was moſt famous among them, could never 
maſter, or inſtru& any beaſt, as he did his horſe.”” | 
And Sir Kenelm Digby. in his Treati/e en Bodtes, 
obſerves, © that his Bankes's) horſe, would reſtore 


_ a glove to the duc owner, after the maſter had whiſ- 


pered the man's name in his ear; would tell the juſt 
number of pence in any piece of filver coin, newly 


fhowed him by his maſter ; &c. whenfoever he had 


bade him.” | 


Among other exploits of this celebrated beaſt, it 


is ſaid that he went up to the top of St. Paul's. | 


In 1595, was publiſhed a pamphlet, in 4to. entituled, 
18 2 21 {1 * Maroccus 
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his 
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Croſs-keyes, in Gracious-ftreete, getting money 


with him, as he was reſorted to, Tarlton 
a 


then (with his fellowes) playing at the Bull by, 
came into the Croſs-keyes, amongſt many people 
to ſee faſhions: which Bankes perceiving, to 


make the people laugh, ſaies, Signior, to his horſe, 
! 


go, Fetch me the verieft foole in the company. - The 
jade comes immediately, and with his month 
drawes Tarlton forth. Tarlton, with merry 
words, ſaid nothing but God. a- mercy, lorſe. In 
the end Tarlton, ſeeing the people laugh ſo, was 


„% Maroccus Extaticus, [by which this famous ani- 
mal appears to have been of the Barbary breed] or 


Bankes's bay Horſe in a Trance. A diſcourſe {et downe 
in a merry dialogue between Bankes and his beaſt, 
&c.“ prefixed to it was a print of the horſe ſtanding 
on his hind legs, with a ſtick in his mouth ; his maſter 


with a ſtick in his hand, and a pair of dice on the 
ground : a copy of which is given in Malone's SH 


1 1790, V. ii p. 323. and a fac- ſimile of it in 
teevens's Shakſpeare, 1793, V. v. p. 202. 

Ben Jonſon hints at the unfortunate cataſtrophe of 
both man and horſe, which happened at Rome; where 


(Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum) they were 
burnt by order of the Pope for magicians! What a 


ſatire, in another point of view alſo, and upon another 
part of the human race, is Bankes's horſe ! How 
many *fquires, knights, lords, dukes, princes, poten- 
fates, have lived and died without any pre-eminence 
but birth and fortune; their very names being now 
forgotten! whilſt a brute, a beaft, a horſe, by imbibing 
the precepts of a ſagacious tutor ;. and r excel- 
ling, as far as his nature was capable, the reſt of his 
ſpecies; has not only eſcaped oblivion, but, in being 
adverted to by our divine bard (See Shakſpeare's 
Love's Labour Loft, A. 1. S. 2), is become, with him, 

» angry 


ir 
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angry inwardly, and faid, Sir, lad I 4 frower of 
your honſe, as. you have, I would do more than that, 
Mate e it ze, (aid Bankes, to pleaſe him, I twill 
eharge him ta do it. Then, ſaies Tarlton, charge 
him to bring me the verre whoremaſter in the com- 
Hany. He /hall, ſaies Bankes. Signior, ſays he, 
bring Maſter T arlton the verygſt wwhore-ma/ler in the 
company. The horſe leads his maſter to him. 
Then; God»a-mercy, lorſe, indeed, ſaies Tarlton. 
The people had much ado to keep peace: but 
Bankes and Tarlten bad like to have ſquared, 
and the horſe by, to give aime. But ever after 
it was a by word thorow London, God-a-mercy, 
horſe / and is to this day.“ | q 
* It is by ſome related, that the flatneſs of Tarl- 
ton's noſe was occaſioned by his interpoſing be- 
tween ſome bears and dogs; probably at Paris 
Garden, on the Bank- ſide, Southwark: which he 
made light of, ſaying, it did not fo much affect 
him, but that he could ſmell an honeſt man 
from a knave. Iz 8 | 
Whether this feature was facrificed at the 
ſhrine of Venus, or mangled. at the Bear-garden, 
we have Tarlton's on confeſſion of his being a 
very free liver, preſerved in che following anec- 
dote. Having produced à drama, called The 
Seven Deadly Sins; Gabriel Harvey, the friend 
and correſpondent of Spenfer, in © Four letters 
and certain Sonnets,” 1592, calls it Tarlton's 
«& Famous þ/ay.;” and adds, which moſt deadly 
but lively playe I might have ſeen in London, 
and was verie gently invited therunto at Oxford 
by Tarlton himſelte; of whom I merrily de- 
1 maunding, which of the: ſeaven was his own 
| eadlie finne, he bluntly anſwered after this man- 
MS CEE. : ner; 
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ner; by G—- the ſinne of other gentlemen, 


lechery.” | | LOSE Ws 
If tome of Tarlton's jokes, witticiſms, and 
buffooneries, now appear flat and inſipid; it 


_ muſt be remembered that, when he flouriſhed, 
Engliſh humour was an embryo; which Shak- 


ſpeare afterwards gave birth to, and Jonſon 
reared to maturity : but, he muſt have been con- 
ſidered as ſuper- excellent in his time, of whom 
ſurly Ben, ever coſtive of praiſe, ' in Ile Induc- 
tion to his comedy of Bartholomew Fair, makes 
the flage-keeper ſpeak thus:— | 
„ I kept the ſtage in Maſter Tarlton's time, I 


thank my ſtars. Ho! an' that man had liv'd to 


have play'd in Bartholomew Fair, you ſhould ha 
ſeen him ha' come in, and ha' been cozened 
i the cloth-quarter ſo finely!” 

It appears from the titles of ſome old pam- 
phlets, that notwithſtanding his very eccentric 


and free life, Tarlton became in the end a peni- 


tent; he died in 1588, and was buried Septem- 
ber the third, as appears by the pariſh regiſter 
of St. Leonard's, Shoredich, in which church 


ne was buried: about this period, as we learn 


from the entries in the books of the Stationers' 


Company, were licenſed, + 4 forrowfal new 


Sonnette, intituled, Tarlton's Recantation auen this 
Theame, given him by a Gent at the Bel Savage 
* (nowe or els never) being "the 
lafte theame he ſonge; and Tarleton's Refier- 
tance and his Faretvell to his Frendes in his Sick- 
neſs, a little: before his death.” In Wit's Bedlam, 
8vo. 1617, is the following quaint, but highly 
complimentary, epitaph ;- HD $017 097 v 
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| «© ON TARLTON. 
« Here within this ſullen earth 
2 Lies Diet Turion, lord of mirth; 

Who in his grave ſtill, laughing gapes, 
« Syth all 2 fince have been his apes: 
„ Earſt he of clownes to learne till ſought; 

But now they learn of him they taught. 

« Ry art far paſt the principall, ; 
«« The counterfet is, 4 worth all.” 


On a retroſpection of the foregoing ſketch of 
the infancy of the ſtage, ſome of the features 
ſeem to require à firmer outline, and more de- 
eided pencil. According to the beſt accounts, 
William Fitz-Stephen, who was a monk of 
Canterbury, compoſed his Deferiatio,”” &c. in 
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5 
4 the year 1174 but ſo early as the Year 1110 
5 the miracle- play of Saiat Catllarine, written by a 
I learned Norman, named Geoffrey, who was 
. | afterwards Abbot of St. Alban's, was acted, in 
8 Latin, it is preſumed, and probably by his 
* ſcholars, in the abbey of Dunſtable; it being 
8 preps the firſt exhibition of the kind in Eng- 
iF "The Glefier Myperies, written by Ralph Hig- 
| den, a monk of Cheſter, were exhibited in that 
1 city, at the expeuce of the different trading com - 
1 panies therein, about the year 1327; and, from 
1 the difficulty wherewith the Pope's permiſſion that 


| they might be preſented in Engliſh-was obtained, 

. it is inierred that all our My eries till then were 
| | performed in Latin: The Cheſter My/teries, there - 
1 fore, have the diſtinction of being the firſt 
Engliſh dramatic repreſentatios- 
hen the diſtinct and ſeparate. profeſſion of a 
player, or comedian, commenced, and was eſtab- 
wo 1 liſhed, 
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liſhed, has eluded the moſt minute enquiries of 


our dramatic antiquaries; Myſteries, Moralities, 


& c. we are aſſured were firſt performed by 
prieſts, ſcholars, and ſinging- boys: retainers to 
noblemen, when the vernacular tongue became 


that of the ſtage, eucroached upon the hithertg 


preſcriptive. province of the clergy; and, from 
performing occaſionally in the great hall of their 
patron, upon particular feſtivals, acquired a 


habit which they did not care to ſhake off: 


aſſociating themſelves, it may be, with © younger 
ſons to younger brothers,” minſtrels, whoſe 


M4 profeflion was now on the decline, and other 


perſons of more ingenuity. than wealth, they 
rambled from. manſion to manſion, and from 
town to town, offering their performances to 
whoever. would reward them: till, in the end, 
they conſolidated, became ſtationary, and ob- 


| tained “ a local habitation and a name.” 


Although this important @ra in theatrical 
hiſtory cannot be preciſely aſcertained, there are 


documents exiſting, which prove it to be much 


earlier than was generally imagined. We learn 
from Stowe, that when King Edward the 


Fourth would ſhew himſelf in ſtate to the view 


of the people, he repaired to his palace at St. 
John's, where he was accuſtomed to ſee the 
city- actors. From the following articles, in 
ſome books in the Remeinbrancer's Office in 
the Exchequer, containing an account of the 
daily expences of King Henry the Seventh, it 
appears that players, both French and Engliſh, 
were at that time ſupported by regal eſtabliſn · 


ment. 
Item, 
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Item, to the Frenſhe filayers, in reward, 20s. 
Item, to the players of London, in reward 105. 
Theſe were in the 13th, and the following in 
the gth year of this King's reign. Item. payd for 
two filays in the hall, 268. 8d. em. to the Rings 
filayers for a reward, 1008. and,—bluſh, Thalia ! 
weep, ' Melpomone !—7/em, to the players that 
begged by the way, 6s. 8d. CEPT 
| Fhe article relating to the Fren/he players muſt 
be attributed to the knowledge and predilection, 
perhaps, of the French language and manners, 
which Henry, when Earl of Richmond, ac 
quired in foreign courts. i 
In another account, it is ſaid, that © the king 
[Henry 7.], the quene, and my ladye the kyngs 
moder, came into the Whit hall, and ther liad a 
filey.” and that this Chriſtmas [1488] ther 
wer many and dyver; filayes.” 93 | 
_ Heywood informs us, that licenſes were granted 
to the players by King Henry the Eighth, King 
Edward the Sixth, and Queen Marv. - 
That the profeſſion of a player had become a 
common, and/abſolutely eſtabliſhed one, both in 
London, and in the country, in the latter King's 
reign, we are afſured, by a proclamation having 
been iſſued in the year 1574, to prohibit, for 
about two months, the exhibition of any kind 
of interlude, play, dialogue, or other matter, ſet 
Lorch in the form of aà play, in the Engliſh 
tongue; foraſmuch, as a great number of thoſe 
that be common” players of interludes and filays, as 
well within the city of London as elſewhere 
within the realme, doe for the moſt part play 
ſuch interludes as contain matter tending to ſe- 
dition,” &c. | a 
"BY 
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F Perkyn, John Lanham, William Johnſon, and 
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By common players, it is imagined, were meant 
the players of the city, in contradiſtinction to the 
King's own ſervants; there being, in a manu. 
ſcript, now in the library of the Marquis of 
Lanfdown, ſundry charges for the players be- 
longing to King Edward the Sisth. Queen 
Mary had alſo a theatrical eſtabliſument; in ber 


houſehold- book, in the library af the Society: of 


Antiquaries, is tlus entry: “ Eight players of in- 
terhades, each 668. 8d.—2 1. 13s. 4d.“ 

The firſt regular licenſe, however, extant, i; 
that granted by Queen Elizabeth, at Weſtmin- 
ſter, May 10, 1574, to James Burbage, John 


Robert Wilſon; which may be ſeen at length in 


| Mr. Malone's moſt comprehenfive account ot the 


Engliſh Stage: and, in 1583, as hath been men- 
tioned, twelve of the principal comedians, ſer- 


vants of the Earls of Derby, Pembroke, and 


Eſſex; the Lord Chamberlain; the Lord Ad- 

miral, Nottingham; Lords Strange, Suſſex, Wor- 

ceſter, &c. were embodied. 4 | 
Eight of theſe, among whom doubtleſs. were 


& Tarlion and Thomas Wilſon, had an annual ſti- 


pend of zl. 6s. 8d. each, beſides liveries. 


At this period there were eight companies of 
comedians performing in London, once, twice, 
or thrice a week; whoſe profit has been com- 


puted, on the average of playing only once a 
_—_ each, at two thouſand pounds a year at 
Athο ] 70 

To relieve the dryneſs of dates and compu- 
tations, | the reader is requeſted to refer to Sir 
Francis Walſingham's reply concerning The 
Play of the Cards; and to annex to it the fol- 
| lowing 
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lowing admirable illuſtration thereof; taken from 
Vanburgh's Vindication of his Relapſe, and 
Provok'd Wife, from the aſperſions of Col- } 


« The buſineſs of Comedy is to ſhew people 


what they ſhou'd do, by repreſenting them upon 


the ſtage, doing what they ſhou'd not. Nor 1s 
there any neceſſity a Philoſopher ſhou'd ſtand by, 
like an Interpreter, at a Puppet-ſhow, to explain 
the Moral to the Audience: The - Myſtery is 
ſeldom ſo deep, but the Pit and Boxes can dive 
into it; and 'tis their Example out of the Play - 
houſe, that chiefly influences the Galleries. The 
Stage is à Glaſs for the World to view itſelf 
in; People ought thereforh to ſee themſelves as 
they are; if it makes their Faces too Fair, they 
won't know they are dirty; and by conſequence 
will negle& to waſn m.. 1011 
Contemporary, or nearly ſo, with Tarlton, 
was Edward Alleyn, the greateſt actor of his 
own, or it may be, any ime; from a memoran- 
dum, now extant, in his on hand- writing, it 
appears that he was born September 1, 1566, 

near-Devonſhire Houſe, in the Pariſh. of St. Bo- 
tolph, without Biſhopſgate-: Fuller, in his Vor- 
thies, ſays, that he was bred a ſtage- player; that 
his father would have given him a liberal educa- 
tion, but that Edward was not diſpoſed: to a ſe- 
rious courſe of life. However that may have 
been, as he was a youth of excellent capacity, 
cheerful temper, tenacious memory, ſweet and 

copious elocution, fine feelings, with the exter- 
nal advantages of a handſome face, and dignified 
perſon; ſo, by adhering to maxims of prudence 
and ceconomy, making his buſineſs his pleaſure, 
$f | not 


not pleaſure his buſineſs, he became not only 


the moſt eminent actor, but one of the beſt men 


then living. | Jene 

Whether or not he was bred from his child- 
hood to the ſtage, as was the cuſtom with the 
boys of St. Paul's, it is certain that he muſt 


have applied himſelf very early to the drama, as 
he had acquired great celebrity before the death 


of Marlowe, who was killed in a fray in 1 $92 3 
in whoſe tragedy of Ile e of Malta, Alleyn 
performed the Jew, Barabas, to ſuch perfection, 


as to gain thereby the epithet of eerleſt: nor, in- 
deed, is there a character on the ſtage, that re- 


quires ſuch a variety and contraſt of expreſſion, 


as might entitle the conſummate exhibitior to ſo 


diſtinguiſhed an addition. | 


In ſome MSS. of the lord-keeper, Puckering, | 
Ein the Harleian Library, a writer of that age, 
Hpeaking of Alleyn, when he had nearly reached 


his zenith, ſays, that He. had then ſo capti- 
vated the town, and ſo monopolized the favour 


of his audience, by thoſe agreeable varieties he 


could ſo readily command, in his voice, coun- 


tenance, and geſture; and ſo judiciouſly adapt 
to the characters he played, as even to animate 
the moſt lifeleſs compoſitions, and ſo highly im- 


prove them, that he wholly engaged thoſe who 
heard and ſaw him, from conſidering the pro- 
priety of the ſentiments he pronounced, or of 
the parts he perſonated; and all the defects of 


the poet were either beautified, palliated, or 


atoned for, by the perfections of the player.“ 
Heywood, ſpeaking of The Few of Matra, tells 
us that . the part of the -Jew was performed by 


% inimitable” an actor as Mr. Alleyn;“ and, in 


the 
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the prologue, ſpoken at the revival of this play 
at the Cock-pit, after the death of ee ere the 

old dramatiſt favs : 


We know not how our play may paſs this nahe, 
But by the beſt of poets in that age, ; 
Phe Malta Jew had being, and was made; 
And he, then, by the 5% actors play u. 
In Hero and Leander one did gain 
A laſting memory; in Tamerlaue, 
This Jew; with others many, th other wan 
The attribute of peerlc/s 51 being a man 
A Wham, we may rank _ (doing no one wrong) 
'roteus for ſhapes, and Roſcius for a tongue. 


as ſcarcity e adds value to what is 
rare, ſo muſt Ben Jonſon's eulogium be ſet the 
greateſt ſtore. by; ſince tranſcendent excellence, 
only, was ever honoured with his praiſe. In 
his goth epigram he thus nir Perf hates 
e N. 1 $74 -4 g * 
If Rome ſo great, and in ade age, * 
Frar'd not to boaſt the glories of her — 
As Kilful Roſcius, and grave AÆſop, men, 
Yet.crown'd with honours, as with. riches: then; 
Who had no leſs a trumper of their name Y 
© Than Cicero, whole ey'ry breath was fame: . 
How can ſo great example die in me, 
That, Alleyn, I mould pauſe to publiſh thee W 
Who both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
<6" — than they did all that went deten 5 
I — worth in all doſt fo contract, 
20 rs ſpcak, but only thou doſt act. 
we Wear renown, tis juſt, chat who did g give... 
So many poets life, by one. Thould live, 


Fx 


Theſe are high compliments to ſuper-eminence ; 
but the higheſt praiſe due to this good. as 
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conſiderable fortune, in conſequence of the ſucceſs 
of his profeſſional abilities, and from ſeveral other 
reſources, which his ſituation and connections 
threw in his way; he appropriated the whole of it to 
the founding and endowing a college at Dulwich ; 
which was not only done during his own life- 
time, but it is an actual, fact, that he afterwards 


| entered himſelf as a penſioner, and thus put him- 


ſelf on a level with the objects of his own cha- 
rity It has been obſervable, that from the firſt 


foundation of the drama,—with whatever illi- 


beral reflections the members of it have been 


aſperſed, and in whatever degree of diſrepute they 


may have been held by thoſe of other profeſſions, 
yet none could ever accuſe them of ſelfiſhneſs or 
avarice; and, befides the above example cited to the 
honour of Mr. Alleyn, the Hiſtory of the Stage 
abounds with inſtances of ſuch noble and diſin- 
tereſted acts of friendſhip and benevolence, as 
would, in the relation, put the cold prudential 


firafice of their cenſurers to the bluſh. 


Several of the old comedies are repreſented in 
their title pages, as * ated by the children of 
Paul's,” others by © the Children of her Majeſ- 
ty's Chapel;” of the latter, Field and Under- 
wood were the moſt celebrated, and, afterwards, 
became actors of ſome repute at the Blackfriars. 
Theatre. | 6 3 

In the firſt year of King James the Firſt, a li- 
cence was granted to Shakeſpeare and Fletcher 


(the dramatic partner of Beaumont) in conjunction 
| with the players, Burbage, Hemming, and Con- 


dell, authoriſing them to act © Plays and Inter- 
ludes at their houſe, * Globe in Black- friars, 
e 0% or 


% 
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or in any other part of the kingdom, during 
pleaſure ;” this is the firſt regular Dramatic pa- 
tent we know of, it having been, heretofore, cuſ- 
tomary for noblemen to have their own particu- 
lar companies, who acted under the ſanction of 
their patrons; and though Queen Elizabeth eſta- 
hliſhed a company of regular performers, who 
received ſalaries as © Her Majeſty's Servants ;”- 
yet that circumſtance did not prevent or ex- 
clude any baron of the realm, or other great per- 
ſonage, from doing the ſame thing. Hemmings 
and Condell, are particularly noticed in Shake- 
ſpeare's will, as his © loving fellows,” and, after 
his death, they publiſhed the firſt complete edi- 
tion of his works. Vis: 

It would be ſuperfluous here, to enlarge on the 
biography of Shakeſpeare ; his life has been ſo 
frequently and correctly given, not only at the 
head of almoſt every edition of his works, but 
by a variety of writers, the ſum of whoſe re- 
ſearches is briefly as follows: 

William, the ſon of John Shakeſpeare, and the 
eldeſt of ten children, was born at Stratford upon 
Avon, April 16th, 1564,—as early as at the age 
of ſeventeen, he married a reſpectable young 
woman, called Anne Hatheaway, whoſe ſirname 
has furniſhed - matter for many poetical pieces, 

falſely aſcribed to Shakeſpeare, and for as many 
_ fatires on thoſe literary impoſitious. 3 

His unfortunate frolic, for it was nothing 
more, in the k of Sir Thomas Lucy, was 
the occaſion of our poet's coming to London; 
where, from performing the loweſt offices in- 
cident to the Drama, he became one of its 


1 moſt 
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moſt glorious and memorable ſupporters ; N 
written thirty-ſix plays, the worſt of which mo 
certainly contain . proofs of genius hitherto un- 
equalled. 25 | 2 
His emoluments, as an author and manager, 
enabled him to purchaſe a reſpectable ſufficiency 
to maintain him 1n his native place ; where, hav- 
ing deſerved and obtained the good word and 
eſteem of every one, not only as a writer, but as 
a man, he died on the 23d of April, 1616; leav- 
ing a widow and two daughters ; and though his 
family ſhortly after became extinct, his literary 
offspring will probably outlaſt the memory of 
many and many an age to come. n 
Jonſon, the cotemporary of our poet, was born 
in 1574, and was educated under the celebrated 
Camden; though, it is ſaid, that he afterwards 
was obliged to work under his father-in-law, as 
a bricklayer ; which diſguſting employ, to a man 
of genius, he quitted for the calling of a ſoldier, 
in which character he killed one of the enemy in 
ſight of both armies. On his return from cam- 
paigning, he commenced actor, but with no ſuc- 
ceſs; yet his martial ſpirit ſo far remained with 
my that he Killed a brother performer in a 
uel. | 
Shakeſpeare was his firſt and liberal patron, and 


introduced to the public his firſt printed play of 


„% Every Man in his Humour.” Jonſon after- 
wards wrote Maſques for the coronations of 
James I. and Charles II. beſides ſeveral Enter- 
tainments for the court of Elizabeth. In 1610, 
he produced the Alchymiſt,” and was after- 
wards Poet Laureat to King James I. His 
etical genius latterly left him, and he was, in his 
CH " 00 
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old age, afflicted with poverty. Charles the Firſt 
occaſionally relieved his diſtreſſes. A pally ter- 
minated his life, Auguſt 6, 1637, in his faxty-third 
ear. | 
4 Beaumont and Fletcher, the latter of whom 
we have before noticed, as being jointly licenced 
with Shakeſpeare in the Globe Theatre, it is 
needleſs to ſay, carried on a kind of poetical firm; 
and the plays they wrote thus jointly, are about 
. fifty-three in number. Of the talents of the firſt, 
a more honourable teſtimony cannot be given 
than the following, by Ben Jonſon, who had fuch 
an opinton of him, that he frequently committed 


to him the correction of his own works ;— 


„How do I love thee, Beaumont, and thy muſe, 
« That unto me doſt ſuch religious ufe 1 
« How do I fear myſelf, that am not worth 
The leaſt indulgent thought thy pen drops forth? 
At once thou mak'f me happy, and unmak ſt; 
And giving largely to me, more than tak ſt; 
„ What fate is mine, that ſo itſelf bereaves ? 
What art is thine, that fo thy friend deceives ? 
„When even there, where moſt thou praiſeſt me, 
« For writing better, I muſt envy thee ! 


Beaumont was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily, at Grace Dieu, in Leiceſterſhire, where he 

was born about 1586. His grandfather, John, 
was Maſter of the Rolls; TE father, Francis 
Beaumont, one of. the Judges of the Common 
Pleas. He finiſhed his education at Cambridge, 
and became a Student of the Inner Temple ; but 
the warmth of his affection for the muſes ſoon 
rendered them rivals too powerful for the law. 
Beaumont made his exit from this world's drama 
in March, 1615, under thirty years of age; and 


hes 


a? 
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lies buried in the entrance of St. Benedict's Cha- 
pel, Weſtminſter Abbey. 

John Fletcher was ſon of Dr. Richard Fletcher, 
Biſhop of London; was born in Northampton- ' 
ſhire, in 1576; received his education at Cam- 
bridge; made great proficiency in his ſtudies; 
was accounted a ſcholar of the firſt claſs; and as 
remarkable for his extraordinary wit and viva- 
city as Beaumont. | | | 5 
Such is the ſimilarity of genius in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, that it is not eaſy to diſcover two 
{tyles of writing in any one of their joint pro- 


I ductions. It is generally conceived, that the judg- 


ment of Beaumont was employed to correct the 
rich luxuriance of Fletcher's exuberant imagina- 
tion. L 1 1 

After the death of Beaumont, it has been ſaid, 
Fletcher was aſſiſted in his plots by Shirley; but 
there appears little foundation for this aſſertion. 
In fact, little is known of Fletcher's life; who 
died of the prague, in London, in 1625, and was 
interred in St. Mary Overy, Southwark. | 

In the writings of Fletcher, a courtly elegance, 


| and genteel familiarity of ſtyle, is very conſpicu- 


ous; and Beaumont, though the younger man by 
ten years, had the moſt judgment. Their union, 
however, happily raiſed them to one of the moſt 
oy rp ſituations in the "temple of dramatic 
me, | coats i . i 
From the reign of Elizabeth to the year 1645, 
when the civil wars were at their height, the 
ſtage might be ſaid to flouriſh ; the court led the 
faſhion, and the people followed it. Tragedies, 
Comedies, and Maſques were, as mentioned'in 
the above Memoirs of Jonſon, performed in the 
(L973. C3 royal 
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royal es; and the decorations were not only 
magnificent, but the royal family and principal 
nobility, frequently acted in thoſe pieces them- 
ſelves. 
The actors at this time were numerous, there 
being five companies of performers; who, in their 
reſpective theatres, acquired money and lived in 
reputation; eſpecially thoſe of Blackfriars, who 
were men of grave and ſober behaviour.“ Their 
prices were low; a tapeſtry hanging was all their 
ſcenes, their dreſſes were anſwerable; for though 
machinery and decorative embelliſhment had been 
introduced at court, yet they were too expenſive | 
for the players to make uſe of on their own ac- 
. count. No women were admitted into their 
theatrical repreſentations; they were therefore 
clear from thoſe illiberal reflections which are in 
modern times too frequently cait upon the fe- 
male children of the drama. Marlowe, a player, 
and author in that age, is, however, ſtigmatiſed 
by cotemporary writers, as a man of bad morals, 
and he loſt his life in conſequence of his irregu- 
larities; had his brother performers been re- 
markable for their diſſolute manners, it ſeems to- 
follow that Marlowe's character would have 
eſcaped ſuch ſevere cenſure. ' 

In the ſucceeding troubles, moſt of the players 
Joined the army of King Charles the F uk; and 
when the royal party were overthrown, they 
returned to London, and forming one company, 
played at the Cockpit, but were ſoon ſuppreſſed 
the long parliament abſolutely forbid all ſtage- 

lays and interludes—the ſtages, ſeats, and gal- 
Ts were pulled down; and all players convicted 
of acting were to be puniſhed. as rogues; and | 

N | | | every 


© 
* 


the Cock-pit, Drury-lage; where he introduced 
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every ſpectator ſentenced to pay five ſhillings, as 


a fine to the poor. {> be 
The players, thus driven to diſtreſs, gained a 
recarious livelihood, at the hazard of the beadle's 
ſh, by travelling the country and performing 
at noblemen's houſes—and one Cox, an actor of 
that time, under colour of rope-dancing, got 
rmiſſion to act drolls or farces, written by him 
ſelf, or occaſionally made uſe of various ſcenes 
from the old ſtock comedies—his houſe was the 
Red Bull; but he went to wakes and fairs, and 
even performed at the univerſities. - 
The dramatic muſes were reſtored with the 


regal power. Sir William D'avenant opened, by 


permiſſion, a ſort of theatre at Rutland Houſe in 
Charter-houſe-yard, with what was ſtyled, his 
“ Firſt Day's Entertainment, at Rutland Houſe, 
by Declamation and Muſic, after the Manner of 
the Ancients.” The declamations were firſt 
between Diogenes and Ariſtophanes, concerning 
moral entertainments ; and, ſecondly, between a 
Londoner and a Pariſian, concerning the pre- 
eminence of London or Paris. At this houſe were 
alſo repreſented, The Hiſtory of Sir Francis 
Drake, expreſſed by Inſtrumental and Vocal 
Muſic, and by Art of Perſpective in Scenes; 
and the 4 Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru;“ 
which pieces had been written by Sir William, 
and acted by ſtealth in the time of Oliver Crom- 


Wel . 


In the year 1659, one Rhodes, a bookſeller, 


who had before the troubles been wardrobe 


keeper to the theatre in Blackfriars, obtained a 
licence for a company of players to perform in 


his 
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two apprentices, Betterton and Kynaſton. This 
company was afterwards taken into the houſe 
opened by Sir W. D'avenant, who obtained a 
patent from Charles the Second, te form a' new 
company ; to be called the Duke's, with which he 
opened a theatre in Little Lincoln's Fields.“ 


The firſt play was his own, called The Siege of 


Rhodes; wherein the firſt exhibition of ſtage 
machinery was introduced ; and in conſequence 
of the extraordinary expence, the price of admiſ- 
ſion to the boxes was raiſed from two ſhillings 
and fixpence, to four ſhillings; the pit from 


eighteen-pence to half-a-crown; the firſt gallery 


from one ſhilling to one ſhilling and ſixpence; 
and the upper gallery from ſixpence to one- ſhil- 
ling. How long the old prices had been accuſ- 
tomed to be received is uncertai. A 
About this time, Charles the Second alſo 


granted a patent to Henry Killegrew, Eſq. whoſe 


company performed at Drury-lane, and was 
called the King's Servants—Ten of them were 
eſtabliſhed on the king's houſhold ; had an allow- 


ance of liveries, and were ſtyled gentleman. of 


the great chamber. The "Engliſh ſtage now 
began to aſſume a degree of ſplendour unknown 
at any former period of its exiſtence, The 
female parts having been uſually performed by 
boys and young men of effeminate appearance, 
the effect of them was, in a great meaſure, de- 
ſtroyed; which defect was obviated by Sir Wm. 
D'avenant, who, in imitation of the French, 
firſt introduced women in dramatic repreſenta- 
tions; a navelty, which at that time, was particu- 
AJarly well received. This alteration, however, 
was not made at once, for Kynaſton is 2 5 to 
3 ve 
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have afterwards worn petticoats with ſingular 


ſucceſs; and as plays then began at four o'clock 


in the afternoon, the ladies could go to the Ring 
in Hyde Park, after they were over; and it was 
the faſhion to take Kynaſton in their coaches, 
dreſt in his female habit. It was in behalf of 
this performer, that the celebrated apology was 
made to king Charles the Second, who, waiting 
for the play to begin, was told, that the Queer 
was not yet ſhaved.” Y” | 
Sir William alſo introduced on the ſtage thoſe 
operatic ſpectacles, interſperſed with dancing and 
ſcenic decorations, which have fince been fo 
much enlarged upon; of which kind were the 
Tempeſt, Circe, Pyſche, &c. The two compa- 
nies were very ſucceſsful, and ſo much in fa- 
vour of the court, that the King, and the Duke 
of York uſed, frequently, to hear and determine 
their private diſputes; but after the death of Sir 


William, which happened in 1668, the buſineſs 


of the theatres rather declined, and continued 
to do ſo till 1684; when, to ſtrengthen their at- 
traction, they united under one firm; prior to 


which, fo fickle is popular taſte, the two compa- 


nies had been ſo much diſtreſſed by a famous 
puppet - ſnew in Saliſbury Change, where Cecil 
Street now ſtands, that they were reduced to the 
neceſſity of petitioning the King againſt it. The 
profits of adti 


prietors, and the remaining ten to the 

mers, in proportion to their reſpective merits. 

The actors, at that time the moſt celebrated, 

befides thoſe above-mentioned, were Hart and 

Mohun ; the former of whom had borne the 
commiſhon 


ing were, at that time, divided into 
twenty ſhares; ten of which went to the pro- 
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"commiſſion of Captain, in the royal cauſe, du- 
ring the Civil Wars; and the latter had, at the 
fame time, been a Major. Hart quitted the 
ſtage on the union of the two companies, and 
Mohun did not long ſurvive it; theſe two ac- 
tors were, in the times of their ſucceſſors, ho- 
noured with the fame extravagant encomiums as 
Betterton and Montfort were in the days of Booth 
and Wilkes; and as Booth and Wilkes them- 
ſelves were afterwards. oP 
Among the actreſſes of that day, and, as before 
obſerved, the firſt who ever 1 on the 
_— ſtage, were ſeveral of King Charles's 
miſtreſſes; particularly the celebrated Mrs. Ellen 
Gwynn, with whom he was ſo irreſiſtibly charm- 
ed, on ſeeing her perform, that he is ſaid to have 
carried her off in her ſtage cloaths. Indeed, the 
introduction of women upon the ſtage, in an age 
ſo indelicate, was productive of the beginning of 
that immorality the theatres have ſince been ra- 
ther too ſeverely taxed with. N 
About this time flouriſned Southern; he was 
the firſt who raiſed the profits of play- writing to 
a ſecond or third night. He died in 1746, in the 
eighty- ſixth year of his age. | 
In 1690, the united patentees had incurred a 
large debt, which occaſioned ſeveral ſuits in 
Chancery, and a great reduction in the ſalaries of 
the actors; who, complaining of their hardſhips, 
the Lord Chamberlain interfered ; and, after the 
legality of the caſe had been conſidered, a patent 
was granted by King William, to Betterton and 
others, to form a company, and act for them- 
ſelves, | A new theatre was built, in AE 
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| by ſubſcription, within the walls of the Tennis- 
court, in Lincoln's Inn Fields; which opened, in 


1695, with Congreve's Comedy of Love for 


| Love,” the ſucceſs of which was ſo great, that 


Mr. Congreve was offered a ſhare in the manage- 


ment, on condition of furniſhing one play a year; 


but did not produce his Mourning Bride till 
two years aſterwards; and was three years more 
in bringing out bis “ Way of the World.” In 
1706, Sir 8 05 Vanbrugh obtained a licence from 
Queen Anne, to open a theatre in the Hay- 


| market, jointly with Mr. Congreve, to which the 
whole company of the Lincoln's Inn Fields The- 


atre followed; but were ſo unſucceſsful, that in 
two years the houſe became inſolvent, 

Mr. Owen Swiney then took the theatre and 
appurtenances, at a certain rent; and was joined 
by Wilks, Cibber, and Dogget, from Drury- lane; 
from whence they had ſeceded on account of the 
tyranny of their manager, who was the agent of 
certain gentlemen, purchaſers of the royal pa- 


tents; but who, unwilling to give up the time and 


attention neceſſary for managing the theatres, de- 
puted their authority to one who abuſed it. In 
1714, this patent was, however, ſuperſeded; and 


the management, by a court licence, given to 


Wilks, Cibber, and Dogget. | 


On the acceffion of George the Firſt, Sir 


Richard Steele obtained a licence, as Governor 


of his Majeſty's Company of Comedians; and 


Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, were appointed di- 


rectors and ſharers with him. About the fame. 
time, a new theatre was built in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and a licence obtained for opening it; to 


which ſeven. or eight actors deſerted from n 
lane. 
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lane. The two theatres continued in the fame 


ſituation till 1718, when Sir Richard Steele pro- 
_ cured a patent for his company, which had hi- 


therto ated only under a licence. As a compe- 
tition naturally enſued between the two houſes; 


each had recourſe to novel entertainments, and 


dancing was at Drury-lane, by the addition of a 
plot told in action, improved into the ſtyle of our 
preſent- ballets. The Fable of Mars and Ve- 
nus,“ was the firſt of theſe repreſentations, ' and 
ſuceeeded beyond expectation. From this original | 
hint ſprung up all thoſe different ſpecies of Panto- 
mime our theatres are now ſo celebrated for. 
Sir Richard Steele continned in the management 
ſixteen years, and renounced it on ſome diffe- 
rences arifing between him and the performers; 
when the -patent was renewed to his collea 

for twenty-one years. ; | 


Sir Richard Steele died in the year 1729, on 


the 1ſt of September. He was born at Dublin, 
though of Engliſh parents, and was educated at 
the Charter-houſe, London, with his cotempo- 
gy * friend, Mr. Addiſon. 2 3 
When he firſt turned author, he was in the 

army, at which time he wrote his 4 Chriſtian 
Hero, which, though at firſt intended for private 
uſe alone, was afterwards publiſhed: His co- 
medy of * The Funeral, or Grief A-la-mode,” 
was performed in 1702—his * Tender Huſband,” 
in 1703—and his © Lying Lovers,” in 1704. 
In 1715, he was knighted by George the Firſt; 
and in 1722, produced his comedy of © The 


. Conſcious Lovers,” —for which; and his dedica- 


tion to the King, he received a penfion of five 
hundred pounds. In his hfe-time, beſides being 
5 * n Governor 
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Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians, 
he held various places under government—as 
Commiſſioner of the Stamp Office, Writer of the 
Gazette, Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hamp- 
ton Court, &c. Beſides his dramatic perfor- 
mances, he was author of The Tatler, which 
laid the foundation of that kind of periodical 
writing; he was alſo concerned with Addiſon in 
the Spectator, wrote part of the Guardian, and 
gave the world ſeveral. remarkable political 
tracts. ee ne 
To return to the theatres—Mrs: Oldfield, the 
moſt celebrated actreſs of her time, died in the 
ear 1730; and Mrs. Porter, another great favour- 
ite of the town, being diſabled by a fall out of a 
chaiſe in the following year. Mr. Booth findin 
his own health on the decline, and his — 
much leſſened by the loſs of two ſuch perfor- 
mers, ſold half his ſnare to a Mr. Highmore, for 
which (being a ſixth of the concern) he received 
2, 5001. Mr. Highmore, in conſequence of a 
wager, appeared a few nights on the ſtage as an 
actor, but with no ſucceſs. © About this time 
Mr. Wilkes died, and Mr. Cibber, not liking 
his new colleagues, Mr. Highmore and the 
widow Wilkes's deputy, appointed his ſon, the 
very famous and unfortunate Theophilus Cibber, 
to act in his ſtead; he, however, - ſhortly after 
diſpoſed of his ſhare to Mr. Highmore for three 
thouſand guineas; and when Mr. Booth died, 
the remaining half of his ſhare was ſold by his 
widow-to Mr. Giffard, Manager of a new thea- 
tre lately built in Goodman's Fields. 2200 
Mrs. Anne Oldfield, who as above-mentioned 
died this year, had long been a ſupporter of the 
; | drama, 
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drama with great reputation—Mr. Farquhar in- 
troduced her to the ſtage, where her beauty and 
merit gained her many admirers. She firſt played 


Aliud in the Pilgrim, and her laſt part was 


Sophoniſba, in Thomſon's tragedy of that hame ; 
her great exertions in which were faid to be the 


cauſe of her death. 


The year before Sir Richard Steele relin- 
quiſhed theatrical management, died the cele- 
brated Congreve, of whom, as formerly manager 
at Lincoln's Inn, and the Haymarket, it may be 


proper to take ſome notice—he was born in 1672 


at Bardfa, near Leeds in Yorkfhire, but received 
his education in Dublin; he was afterwards a 
ſtudent at law in the Middle Temple, London; 
where his partiality for literary purſuits gaining 
the aſcendancy over thoſe of his proſeſſion, he 
commenced author, and, at the age of ſeventeen, 
publiſhed a novel, called + The Incognita”—at * 


_ twenty-one he produced the comedy of The 
Old Bachelor,” which Dryden declared to be 
the beſt y play he had ever feen—his next 


comedy was The Double Dealer; and as has 
been above related, he produced Love for 
Love, the Mourning Bride, and the Way of the 
World,” which laſt play cloſed his dramatic 
labours—a cataract in his eyes, and the tortures 
of the gont, embittered his latter days; and from 
an internal hurt received at Bath, in conſequence 
of his carriage being overturned, he died ſoon 
after (January 29, 1729) at his houſe in Surrey 
Street, Strand; was buried in "Weſtminſter 
Abbey, where the Ducheſs of Marlborough 
erected a monument to his memory; it is ſaid he 
had bequeathed her 10, oool. 

5 Whatever 
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Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
Congreve's plays, it is remarkable that they were 
all written before the age of twenty-five ; a time 
of life which, when added to the indelicate poetic 
licentia then granted, may certainly excuſe, in 
ſome meaſure, his defects. | 
When Collier publiſhed his ſevere attack on 
the immorality of the ſtage, Mr. CO pub- 
liſhed a very ſpirited and ingenious detence of it, 
which went as far as there was room for argu- 
ment. | | | 
Lord Hallifax was Congreve's particular pa- 


| tron, who made him one of the Commiſſioners 


for licenfing Hackney Coaches, gave him a place 
in the Pipe Office, and that of Commiſſioner of 


Wine Licences, worth fix hundred a year ; he, 
conſequently was in good circumſtances during 


| | life, and, as before remarked, he died rich. 


+ Cotemporary with him were Otway and Dry- 
den; the former died April 14th, 1685, at the 
age of 24, after ſuffering the moſt terrible effects 
of indigence and miſery ;—though no writer, 
perhaps Shakeſpeare not excepted, ever ſpoke 
more to the paſſions than he did. His plays are 
ten in number, The Orphan, and Venice Pre- 
ſerved, ſpeak more for his genius than we have 
power to do; and we are ſorry to add, that what- 
ever were his merits, poverty, and a broken 
heart, brought him to the grave. He was born 
at Trotting in Suſſex, in 1651. NM 

Dryden, born in ' Auguſt, 163, at Aldwincle 
in Northamptonſhire, began his education under 
Dr. Buſby at Weſtminſter, and completed it at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The e 
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of thoſe times compelled him to write in praiſe 
of Cromwell, and afterwards in. praiſe of Charles; 
how far he was wrong in ſuch apparent incon- 
ſiſtency, or in afterwards changing his religion, 
we have not room to examine or determine. He 
wrote twenty-ſeven pleys, few of which are ever 
performed; but his dramatic works are by no 
means the teſt of his genius, for the moſt admired 
of his productions are his theatrical critiques and 
9 performances, particularly by his Ab- 
lom and Achitophel, Religio Laici, Threnadia 
Auguſtalis, and his Hind: and Panther; the latter 
publiſhed as an Apology for his turning Roman 
Catholic. At the advanced age of ſixty-ſix, he 
made his celebrated tranſlation of Virgil, and a 
year: after publiſned his Fables, among which 
was introduced bis Ode to Cecilia's day. His 
death happened May 1, 171 
At about the date where we quitted our ſtage 
recital, viz. 1732, died the poet Gay, who, was 
born in 1688, and in 1712 made ſecretary to the 
Ducheſs of Monmouth. His poem on Rural 
Sports, firſt introduced him to a friendſhip with 
Mr. Pope, which continued till his death; this 
was followed by his © Shepherd's Week;” and 
in the year 1720, a publication of his poems, 
by ſubſcription, cleared him 1000l.— His much 
admired Fables were alſo very productive. His 
dramatic pieces were, The What d'ye call It” 
—* Three Hours, after Marriage — The Cap 
tives,” and that memorable piece of ſatire + The 
Beggars Opera,” which was repeated fixty-three 
ſucceſſive nights, with more applauſe than had 
ever been known before. A ſecond Pg 
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called“ Polly,” was publiſhed, but never acted, 
and though the profits araounted to more than 
one thouſand pounds, the diſappointment of its 
non-performance, is ſaid to have ſet very heavy 
on the mind of our poet, who died at the period 


above-mentioned, and was buried in Weſtminſter 


Abbey. 

— 36h thus noticed ſome of the principal ſup- 
ports of the drama, as authors, we will recur to 
the actors, who in the year 1733 (it not being 
cuſtomary at that time, to make articles between 
manager and performer) revolted in great num- 


bers from their new governor, Mr Highmore 4. 


this ſeceſhon was principally abetted and headed 
by Theophilus Cibber, who, with his party, hav- 
ing elegantly and expeditiouſly decorated the 
Lutle —— in the Haymarket, opened it to 
a crowded audience; while, for thirty weeks after, 
the neglected Highmore having ill ps their 
places, his defective men continued to loſe 
ground, both in eſtimation and caſh, Macklin 
was the only actor of conſequence he had, and 


it is probable that, but for the abilities of that 


Father of the Stage, he would not have kept his 
houſe open at all. In order to repel the — 
of his oppoſers, Mr. Highmore, by advice of his 
friends, put in force the vagrant act, and one 
Harper, an actor in the Haymarket company, 
was taken up and committed to Bridewell; but 


being a houſekeeper in Weſtminſter, and bav- ' 


ing a vote for members of parliament, he after- 


_ wards obtained a verdict in his favour from the 


Court of King's Bench, as not coming within 

the meaning of the act. The uallity with 

which Mr. — fulſilled all his engage- 
9 3 
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ments proved his ruin; for he was finally obliged 
to part with his property and intereſt in the thea - 
tre to Charles Fleetwood, Eſq. who, in the year 
1734, purchaſed the whole patent for little more 
than Highmore had given for half of it. Fleet- 
wood had come into an eſtate of fix thouſand a 
year, the whole of which he had loſt by gaming, 
but found means, from his connections, to make 
the above purchaſe. The revolted company, 
whoſe buſineſs failing, were now ſick of their en- 
terprize, and returned to their old theatre under 
Fleetwood, with whom they univerſally ſigned 
articles, ſtating their ne — they were to 
play, & c.; this beiffg the firſt inſtance of thea- 
trical engagements made, in legal form. Mr. 
Fleetwood deputed the management to Meflrs. 


_ Theophilus Cibber and Macklin, with whom 


buſineſs went on tolerably well, notwithſtanding 
the parts formerly filled by Wilks, Cibber, and 


Booth, were now very indifferently performed. 


Mr. Norris the actor, known by the name of 
Jubilee Dicky, died this year, 1734. | 

In the year 1736, Mr. Quin made his firſt ap- 
pearance, as did alſo Mr. Milward and the ce- 


lebrated Mrs. Cibber, who, from being —_ 


up a finger, diſcovered her abilities were ſu- 


perior as an actreſs, and in that capacity appeared 


as Zara. 
It was in this year that the prices of admiſſion 


were firſt occaſionally raiſed' from thoſe laſt-men- 
tioned, to five ſhillings for the boxes, three ſhil- 
lings the pit, two ſhillings the firſt gallery, and 


one ſhilling the ſecond; this alteration in price 
at firſt, 'was only made on the nights of a new 


grand patomime, or other expenſive ſpeRacle ; 
CETT I «ad = 


* 


miniſters. | 
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but by degrees it was brought to a continuance, 
till the additional riſe made by the Drury Lane 


company, when performing at the Opera Houſe, 
in 1791; and by the proprietors of Covent Gar- 


den, on enlarging that houſe, in 17922. 


In 1737 Mr. Beard made his debut at D 
Lane Theatre, as Sir Jon Loverule in The 
Devil to Pay ;” in the following year he married 
adaughter of the Earl of Waldegrave, and widow 
of Lord Edward Herbert; on this occaſion Mr. 
Beard left the ſtage, but as will be hereafter no- 
ticed, returned to it again in a few years. In 
1738, Sir Robert Walpole brought a Bill into the 
Houſe, which after great oppoſition paſſed into a 
law, whereby the number of public Theatres were 
limited, and every dramatic compoſition, whether 
Play, Farce, Song, Addreſs, 0g or Epi- 
logue, were made ſubject to the Inſpectors of a 
Licence, on whoſe fiat and authority the works 
of everv ſtage writer now in ſome meaſure de- 
pends; though with more propriety and proſpect 


of indulgence at that tribunal than at the ma- 


nagers; whoſe rejection or acceptance of pieces 
being guided principally by intereſt, partiality, or 
caprice, leaves an author (unleſs patronized) moſt 
terribly at their mercy. The above act was 
principally cauſed by the repreſentations of two 
9 (written by that prince of novel writers, 

enry Fielding, ) called“ Paſquin,” and“ The 
Hiſtorical Regiſter,” the firſt in 1736, and the 


latter in 1737. The ſatire in thoſe Dramas was 


chiefly pointed againſt the adminiſtration of Sir 


Robert, who, as obſerved, retaliated by preventing 


the poſſibility of a future theatrical lampoon upon 
. 5 | The 
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The Licenſing Act has moſt undoubtedly a 
number of points in its favour, but the monopoly 
of theatres under (as it were) two patents and ar 
Half is a cireumitance much to be regretted ; and 
if we may hazard an / ct 1 were there more 


theatres, and upon a ſmaller ſcale, were the 
falaries of actors in ſome caſes not ſo enormous 
and in others not ſo illiberally low, the public 
would be in every reſpect better ſerved than they 
even are at preſent, It would be neither a few 
authors, a tew actors, or two or three managers, 
that could monopolize the favour of the town; 
a more extended field for ability in the two former 
claſſes, would render the latter leſs deſpotic ; and 
the public would, in conſequence of the neceſſary 
emulation among a greater number of theatres, be 


treated with greater variety and more reſpect. 


This r introduced Mr. Woodward to the 
ſage, whoſe firſt appearance was ſaid to be in the 
character. of Harlequin, he was not long, how- 
ever, before he became admired in more digni- 
fied walks af the drama, as his Bobadil, Mar- 
plot, &c. &c. will teſtify. 

In 1741, when, in conſequence of the Licen- 
fing Act, the theatre in Goodman's-fields was 
opened as a Concert-room, and the play and farce 


N 1 atis, as an evaſion of the law, Our 


itiſh Roſcius, David Garrick, made his firſt 
efay on a London ſtage, in the character of King 


Richard the Third; his amazing and well-known 


ſucceſs ſo. much engaged the attention of the 
town, and attracted the jealouſy of the paten- 
tees, that by legal authority, Mr. Giftard was 
obliged to ſhut up his Theatrical Concert - room, 
that being the only means by which his oppo- 


nents 
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nents could detach Mr. Garrick-from him. Mr. 
Fleetwood the following ſeaſon ' engaged Mr. 
Garrick, who in 1747 bought à moiety of the 

tent, and continued at that theatre _— the 
whole of his dramatic exiſtence. ' 

Our Roſcius had been trying 115 abilities on 
the Ipſwich ſtage, prior to his appearance at 
Goodman's- fields, under the name of Lyddal, he 
was, however, no more than about three montlis 
eer he reached the metropolis, where, with a 
veni, vidi, vici, he made an impreſſion on the feel- 
ings and opinions of his audience, the membry of 
which will never be eradicated. © 

The following was the caſt of the Merchant of 
Venice, at Covent Wanne in 1741: | 


Antonio . . . . . Mr. Quin 
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In 1743 Mr. Fleetwood's pocket being much 
impaired, and his conſtitution weakened by vio- 
lent attacks of the gout, his patent being more- 

over 
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over mortgaged, it was put up to ſale, and pur 
chaſed by Meſſrs. Amber and Green, bankers, 
who nominated Mr, Lacy as manager. Mr. 
Lacy was originally in bufineſs at Norwich, but 
entering on theatricals, performed under Mr. 
Rich at Covent Garden; he had alſo been at the 
4 and was one of the firſt 
of Ranelagh. At this time he was aſhſtant ma- 
nager to. Mr. Rich, whom he left on the pro- 
po of Meſſrs. Amber and Green, who ot- 
ered him a third ſhare in the concern, for 
which he was to pay, when his part of the pro- 
fits amounted to a ſufficiency for that purpoſe. 
3, ao was paid for the patent, and Mr. 
Fleetwood was to receive fix hundred a year 
till it expired. The mortgage of ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds ftill remaining, and the two bankers 
failing, it was not long before the patent was of- 
fered far fale once more; when Meſſrs, Garrick 
and Lacy, by paying off the mortgage and other 
incumbrances, to the 'amount of twelve thouſand 
pounds, excluſive of Fleetwood's annyity, pro- 
cured a new patent, commencing at the expira- 
tion of the old one, and the theatre opened un- 
der their joint management in 1747, with a pro- 
logue written by Dr. Johnfon :—the principal 

rformers were Meſſrs. Garrick, Barry, Mack- 
in, Delane, Sparkes, Berry Yates, Havard, Tal- 


well, W. Mills, &c. the ladies were Mrs. Cibber, 


Pritchard, Woffington, Clive, Macklin, Hippeſ- 
ley (afterwards Mts. Green, Minors, Pitt, (now 


living) Cherry, Bennet, Croſs, &c.; they had 
alſo as dancers, Mr. Cooke, Monſ. Grandchamps, 
Madam and Madamoiſelle Auretti. | 
At Covent Garden the company chiefly _ 
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fiſted of Meſſrs. Giffard; Beard, Ryan, Theo- 
philus Cibber, Gibſon, Dunſtall, Lalauze, Ben- 
craft, Stoppelaer, Oates, Leveridge, &c. with 
Mr. Rich as Harlequin, who, in the bills, went 
by the name of Lunn ;—the famous Engliſh 
Ariſtophanes, Mr. Samuel Foote, who in this 
vear gave occafionally his Diverſions of the Morn- 
ing at the Haymarket Theatre, was alfo a fre- 
quent auxiliary at Covent Garden. The ladies 
of that theatre were, Mrs. Giffard, Horton, 
Storer, Vincent, Young, Copin, Dunſtall, &c. 


the dancers, Villeneuve, Deſſe, & c. &c. 


The ſucceſs of this company, when oppoſed to 
Garrick, at the head of fo formidable a troop, 


was, as might be expected, very indifferent. 


Mr. Rich had alſo neglected to treat the town, as 
uſual, with one of thoſe novelties in the ſhape of 


pantomime, for which he was ſo famous; and 


Mr. Quin, who, as an actor, was the ſtaff of his 
company, had, on ſome diſguſt, retired to Bath. 

On the other hand, the ſucceſs of the Drury- 
lane corps was great, and carried all before it. 
The year following, Dr. Johnſon's Tragedy of 


"* Irene” was brought out at Drury-lane. The 


pantomime of Apollo and Daphne,“ was per- 

formed with much ſuccefs at Covent Garden. 
The year 1749 was the date of a riot at the 
Hay market Theatre, which a company of French 
performers opened, and put the words“ By 
Authority,” at the top of their advertiſement; and 
as (everal Engliſh performers at that time wanted 
bread, from the ſhutting up that very theatre, 
and the houſe in Goodman's-fields, it could not 
have been attempted more inopportunely. Mr. 
Vitor, who, on the night of the diſturbance, was 
| himſelf 
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bimſelf in the pit, gives the following exact ac- 


count of it 


10 
40 
64 
40 


3 


6 


« 


6& 
c 
« 
cc 
tc 
40 


40 


« People went early to the theatre, as a crowd- 
ed houſe was certain — I was there in the cen- 
ter of the pit, where I ſoon perceived that we 
were viſited by two Weſtminſter Juſtices, De- 
veil and Manning. The leaders that had the 
conduct of the oppoſition were known to be 


there, one of whom. called aloud for the ſong 


in praiſe of Engliſh Roaſt Beef, which was 
accordingly ſung in the gallery by a perſon 
1 for that purpoſe; and the whole 


ouſe, beſides joining in the chorus, ſaluted 
the cloſe with three buzzas This, Juſtice 


Deveil was pleaſed to ſay was a riot; upon 
which diſputes commenced. directly, which 
were carried on with ſome degree of decency 
on both fides. The Juſtice at firſt informed 


us, that he was come there as a magiſtrate, . to 


maintain the King's authority; that Colonel 
Pulteney, with a full company of the guards, 
were without, to ſupport him in the execution 


of his office ; that it was the King's command 


the play ſhould be acted; and that the ob- 


ſtructing it was oppoſing the King's authority; 


and, if that was done, he muſt read the pro- 
clamation, after which all offenders would be 


ſecured directly by the guards in waiting. To 


all theſe moſt arbitrary threatenings, and this 
abuſe of his Majeſty's name, the reply was to 
the following effect: That the audience had 
a legal right to ſhew their diſlike to any play 
or actor; that the judicature of the pit had 
been acknowledged and acquieſced to time 
immemorial ; and, as the preſent ſet of actors 

were 


— 


t ac- WM © were to take their fate from the Public, they 
« were free to receive them as they pleaſed. 4 
d- „ By this time the hour of fix drew near. The 
cen- “French and Spaniſh Embaſſadors, with their 
t we ladies, the late Lord and Lady Gage, and Sir 
De- « Thomas Robinſon, a Commiſhoner of the Ex- 
| the „ ciſe, all e in the ſtage- box together. 
» be At that inſtant the curtain drew up, and diſ- 
ſong “ covered the actors ſtanding between two files 
was of grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, and 
rſon «© reſhng on their firelocks. At this the whole 
hole { pit roſe, and unanimouſly-turned to the Juſtices, 
uted “who fat in the middle of it, to demand the rea- 
ſtice “ fon of ſuch arbitrary proceedings? The Juf- 
pon e tices either knew nothing of the ſoldiers being 
hich « placed there, or elſe thought it ſafeſt to de- 
ncy * clare ſo. At that declaration they demanded 
med “of Juſtice Deveil (who had owned himſelf the 
to « commanding officer in the affair) to order them 
Dnel « off the ſtage ; he did fo immediately, and they 
rds, % diſappeared. Then began the ſerenade - not 
tion only cat-calls, but all the various portable in- 
and « ſtruments that could make a diſagreeable noiſe, 
ob- © were brought upon this occaſion, and were 
ity; « continually turning in all parts of the houſe; 
Yro- and as an attempt at ſpeaking was ridiculous, 
be the actors retired, and they opened with a 
To « grand dance of twelve men and twelve wo- 
this men; but even that was prepared for, and they 
s to « were directly ſaluted with a buſhel or two of 
had « peas,” which made their capering very unſafe. 
lay 0 Aſter this, they attempted to open the comedy; 
had © but had the actor the voice of thunder, it would 
ime I © have been loſt in the confuſed ſtrains from a 
ors 4 thouſand various inſtruments. Here, at the 
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= waving Deveil's hat, all were ſilent, and (ſtand- 


ing up on his ſeat) he made a propoſal to the 
++ houſe to this effect: That if they perſiſted in 
the e he muſt read the proclamation; 

that if they would permit the play to go on, and 
c to be acted through that night, he would promiſe, 
* on his honour, to lay their diſlikes and reſent- 

ments before the King, and he doubted not 


66 
© but a ſpeedy end would be 8 to their acting. 
„ 


The anſwer to this propoſal was very ſhort, 
% and very expreſſive: Ne treaties! No trea- 


„ zres {—— At this the Juſtice called for candles to 


read the proclamation, and ordered the guards 
to be in readineſs: but a gentleman ſeized Mr. 
« Deveil's hand, ſtretched out for the candle; 
„ begged of him to conſider what he was going to 
6 do, for his own ſake, for ours, for the King's“ 
“ That he ſaw the unanimous reſolution of the 


„ houſe; and that the appearance of ſoldiers in 


the pit would throw us all into a tumult, and 
muſt end with the lives of many. This earneſt 
remonſtrance made the Juſtice turn pale and 
paſſive. At this pauſe, the actors made a ſe- 
cond attempt to go on, and the uproar re- 
« vived, which, continuing ſome time, the am- 
„ bhaſſadors and their ladies left their box, which 
ti occaſioned an univerſal huzza from the whole 
% houſe;z- and, after: calling ſometime for the 
curtain, down it fell.“ 5 1 
The glorious independent ſpirit of a Britiſh 
audience was, perhaps, never exerted to better 
purpoſe, nor in a better cauſe than the above} 
may that auguſt tribunal of authors and actors 
ever remain the ſame! Jealous of its preroga- 
tive, and impatient of contempt, may it continue 
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ind- WW raiſe merit and diffidenee from the ignoble ſitu- 
the ations too frequently allotted them by envy, ee. 
d in Ae or ignoranctr. 
on ; In the 7 1748-9, 0 our preſent ſtage fa- 
and vourite, Mr. King, firſt appeared at Drury-Lane 
vſe, Theatre, in the Herald, in “ King Lear.” Mr. 
ent- Garrick, however, did not at that time diſcover 
not his merit, and he played little or nothing till the 
ing. year following, when he performed George Barn- 
ort, well to Mrs. fitchard's Millwood ; and alſo, Va- 
rea- lerius, in The Roman Father.” He was at the 
8 to end of the ſeaſon 1749, engaged on liberal terms, 
ards by Mr. Sheridan, to go to Dublin, where he con- 
Mr. tinued till two years afrer Mr. Woodward” 8 leav- 
ue; ing Drury Lane. 

t may be here a that Mr. Garrick, | 


7's 4 from ſome cauſe undefinable, was certainly very 
the fow in diſcovering the abilities of his perform- 
in ers, as was evident not only in the caſe of Mr. 


and King, but in that of Henderſon, Mrs. Yates, 
neſt Mrs. Siddons, and ſeveral others, who afterwards 
and roved the moſt valuable e to the Eng- 
li ſta ENG 1 
re- At ", aA Garden this Infos Mr. Quin re- 
m- turned to the ſtage ; Mr, Sparks, Mr. Arthur, Miſs 
ich Pitt, Mrs. Ward, and Mrs. Woffington, were en- 
ole gaged from Drury Lane. Miſs Bellamy came to 
ovent Garden this year, and opened in the part of 
Belvidere. Coriolanus, by the poet Thom - 
ſon, was this you produced, as alſo the celebrated 
pantomime ſpectacle of 4 Perſeus and Andro- 
meda.” The year 1749 was alſo remarkable for 
the celebrated — 1 of the Quart Bottle 
Conjuror, which circumſtance is too well known 
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introducing it. at Covent Garden por 3 pans roms 
trick, which was remarkably tucceſsful and pro- 
ductive. Mr. Quin, the ſpring of the ſame year, 
had the honour to direct the getting up of Addi- 
ſon's tragedy of '* Cato,” the parts of which were 
— by the younger branches of the Royal 
Fam. . 24 + 
In 1750, Mrs. Ward left Mr. Rich to go to 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Mattocks made his firſt ap- 
nce in the entertainment of * The Chaplet.” 
Tit Mr. Beard and Miſs Norris gained conſiderable 
14 reputation in King Arthur,“ and ſeveral other 


12 muſical pieces. ih | 
17 Nothing very material took place this ſeaſon 
44 at Covent Garden, except the engagement af the 
14 famous wire -dancing Tucker, which, though it 
17 brought Mr. Rich a number of good houſes, gave 
ſo much offence to Mr. Quin and Mrs. Woffing- 
Hi ton, that they would not play on the nights of 
| 1 his performance; a conduct, in our opinion, truly 
1 prepoſterous; for as the above performer was 
Til {imply introduced in the courſe of a pantomime 
"i ( The Fair,) which the public approved, it 
. propriety of his engagement. one 
„ In 1951, Miſs Bellamy left Covent Garden 
1 for Drury Lane, at which houſe Mr. Woodward 
17 brought out Queen Mab, which was very ſuc- 
14 ceſsful, and ſeemed to ſtand fair with the panto- 
164 mimes at the other houſe. A caricature in con- 
1 ſequence made its appearance, called The 


1 in which Quin, Barry, Woffington, 
and Cibber, were repreſented as fairly outweighed 
by Woodward and his pantomime.— Mr. Shuter 
came very forward this year at Drury * 
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alſo a Mr. John Palmer, who, in the courſe of 
ſome time after, married Miſs Pritchard. 5 
Mr. Barry, in this ſeaſon, left Garrick: for 
Covent Garden; and Mr. Cibber, after having 
retired a year, returned to the ſtage of that the- 
atre. The veteran Macklin and his wife (to- 
ether with Mrs. Elmy) came to Covent Garden 
| en: Dublin. Quin, after refuſing the ſolicita- 
tions of Mr. Garrick to leave Mr. Rich, engaged 
with the latter for a ſalary of one thouſand: pounds 
a year, the greateſt ſalary at that time ever known, 
and in very few inſtances at preſent.—Romeo 
and Juliet was run at both houſes, againſt each 
other, with various ſucceſs. 7 
Mr. Quin, notwithſtanding the above-men- 
tioned engagement, acted his laſt character, as a 
regular engaged performer, on May the aoth: it 
was Horatio, in the Fair Penitent Mr. Barry 
played Lothario, and Mrs, Cibber Caliſta.— His 
Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales died 
k March this year, when the theatres were ſhut 

up three weeks 1 214 4 
At the commencement of this ſeafon, 17 fa, 
Mrs. Woffington quitted Covent Garden for 
Dublin, where her great ſucceſs engaged the ma- 
nager of that theatre to double her — of four 
hundred pounds for the firſt ſraſon, on her re- 
maining two ſeaſons more; beſides which, ſhe 
had two benefits cach year. 261 | 
Mr. Dexter made his entree, this ſeaſon at 
Drury Lane, and gained great creditdu the cha · 
rater of Oronooko; but though his performance 
ef that character ded the public ta ſuppoſe him 


capable of ſtanding as a rival to Barry, it is re- 


E 3 markable 
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markable that he failed in every other attempt; 
and, after being ſome time laid on the ſhelf, 
returned to Dublin. Meſſrs. Moſſop and Ros 


joined the Drury Lane corps, to whick: they were 


a. conſiderable addition. Mr, Moſidp firſt played 
Richard III. and afterwards Zanga. Mr. Roſs 
made his debut in Young Bevil. They were 
both highly approved. 

Mr. Wiider, who afterwards played Macheath 
forty nignts in Dublin, came from Covent Gar- 
den to Drury Lane. — This gentleman is about 
70 years old, and poſſeſſes ſtrong mulical powers 
at this period. 

The celebrated Mr. Joſeph Vernon, (then a 
boy,) made his appearance this year in the Shep- 
herd's Lottery, a muſical piece. Mr. Woodward 
fra much credit in Bobadil and Harleqns 

anger. 

Ke Covent Garden, EY Quin, who. had- the 
ſeaſon before retired from the ſtage, came from 
Bath to play Falſtaif for the benefit of Mr. Ryan. 
This piece of ſervice he repeated the two fol- 
lowing, ſeaſons; but after that made Mr. Ryan a 
E — in lieu, (and when be died, bequeathed 

a legacy, declaring, that he grew infirm, and 
would not warsT LE the character of Falſtaff for 
any man. It was this eccentrig actor who having, 
in 1747, retired to Bath on ſome difference with 

manager, Mr. Rich, and afterwardscwiſliing 

to meet Mr. R. gart of the way tawattls.:a/re- 

9885 wrote him the following [ * 

be il tl: 1003 00 15 i 

if 94G! Re Len aha. 15 tz 10 
K 1 1 74 en ig. « Quin.” 

HOES 1654 | 'Þ To 


pounds. Mr Macktiti this year took” leave of 
' the 7 + r 
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To which he received the following anſwer; 


«© Quin—Stay there and be dd.“ 
| PTSD: « Rica.” 


Mr. Rich revived the pantomime of Dr. Fauſtus, 
and in February, after the promiſe of ſeveral years, 
brought forward his admirable pantomime of 
© The Sorcerer, which was certainly his coup 
de maitre, and brought, for many ſucceeding 
ſeaſons, an immenſity of money. 

To avoid a confuſion of dates, and the charge 
of being incorrect, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 


that every ſeaſon, by beginning about September, 


makes a part of two different years; and as the 
latter always conſtitutes the greateſt part of the 
ſeaſon, we have hitherto (and: mean to do in the 
ſucceeding pages) denominated the whole Teaſon 
from its {ſecond year, as in the laſt- mentioned, 
Viz. 1752, where incidents relative to the wy 
part of that ſeaſon muſt have happened towards 
the cloſe of the year 1751. FF 
In the ſeaſon of 1753, © Eugenia,” tranſlated 


from the French by Mr. Francis, was brought 


out, but diſapproved of. Mr. Foote's farce of 
ws | "Wh allo came out; the prologue by Gar- 
rick, and the part of Lady Pentweazle was per- 
formed by a Mr. Worſendale, with much humour. 
The pantomime of“ The Genii, was produced, 
and à tragedy called“ The Brothets,“ by Dr. 

ou, 90 gave the profits of his, three nights 
ts ©public charity; but the am dubt hot ben 
equal ta what he, expected, he liberally added 
ſufficient to the fam to make it one thouſand 


ce, on a plan of retirement ; which 
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not ſucceeding, he afterwards returned to the 
ſage... 12 

Mr. Barry and Mrs. Cibber drew great houſes 
at Covent Garden; but unleſs they played, the 
receipts were but indifferent. A Mrs. Bland was 
engaged from Dublin; and Mr. Giffard, jun. made 
his appearance in the part of King Lear—an un- 
3 undertaking, and perhaps a raſh one, 
when it is conſidered that Garrick was the Lear 
at Drury Lane. To aid his dances and panto- 
mimes, Mr. Rich engaged Signor Maraneſi and 
Signora Bugiani, two excellent dancers. The 
Fair,“ was revived, to introduce the famous Mr. 
Madox on the wire. | 5 
Mr. Smith made his theatrical entree this year, 
in the character of Theodoſius, which he acted 
four ſucceſſive nights, with wonderful applauſe. 
Mr. Jones (an Iriſh bricklayer) wrote the tragedy 
of © The Earl of Eſſex, which had a conſide- 
rable run, and received. particular embelliſhment 
from the wonderful acting of Barry and Mrs. 
Cibber. Mrs. Bland alſo raiſed herſelf into 
eſtimation, by her performance of the Countels, 


Miſs Macklin aud her mother were, in 1754, 
engaged from Covent Garden by Mr. Garrick. 
Mis Macklin was a favourite actreſs, but Tome 
ume after retired:from the ſtage with 2 reſpeQa- 
ble ſyſhciency, which the poſſeſſed till her death. 
he tape year introduced that heroipe of the 

5 N ee 
be:tragedy. of Virginius.“ The lady's name 
at thay fie Was Graham. Mx. Garngh (in.con- 
UV! 9i6ge 6, remark mmde tous wages 1 

d; not approve cr performances,- and ſhe 
did n Met: 22 of, * * eine — 


However 


— 


— 
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However it afterwards ſo happened, that in con- 


ſequence of Mrs. Cibber's indiſpoſition, King 
David was obliged to ſolicit Mrs. Graham's at» 
ſiſtance, and thereby produced a flower to the 
theatrical paſture, which. (as far as it depended 
on his penetration) muſt otherwiſe have beer 
doomed to | Wo, 


e Waſte its ſweetneſs in the deſert air.” 


The tragedy of 4 Creuſa” came out that ſeaſon, 
remarkable for its double epilogue, ſpoken by 


Mrs. Pritchard and Miſs Houghton; the farce of 


« The Knights,” written by Mr. Foote; and the 
pantomime of “ Fortunatus,” by Mr. Wood- 
ward, were alſo brought forward. | ir 

Miſs Noſſiter 'appeared at Covent Garden in 
Juliet, which the laſt ſeaſon, and for years before, 
had been performed by Mrs. Cibber. Mr, Barry, 
in an occaſional prologue, thus introduced his 
new Juliet to the public, at the ſame time refer- 
ring to his loſs of Mrs. Cibber:— 940] 

In ſuch ſad plight, what could poor Romeo do, 
„„ Why, faith, like modern lovers, feek a- ne-; 

« And happy ſhall I think me in my choice, 
If ſhe's approv'd of by the public voice.” 


Miſs Nofliter was very young, handſome, and 
poſſeſſed of a very genteel income. What added 
to the 
was, that Barry and ſhe were really and mutu- 
ally in love ; which circumſtance was well known. 
The ſecond ſhe played was Belvidera; the 
next pr! appt afterwards Philoclea, in the 
tragedy of that name, written on purpoſe for her 
by Macnamara Morgan ; but though the play was 

: 3 very 


ints in ! Romeo and Juliet,“ principally 
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very ably ſupported by the additional exertions 
of Meſſrs. Barry and Smith, it was very ſhortly 
laid aſide from the cool reception it always 
met. Miſs Bellamy returned to this theatre from 
Drury-Lane; the play of « Conſtantine” was 
brought out, and ſhared the ſame, or rather a 
worſe fate than © Philoclea.“ C2..1 94 
Italian burlettas were this ſeaſon produced at 


Covent Garden, in one of which Signora Nico- 


lina became a very great favourite with the 
audience, and was afterwards moſt generally 
known by the name of Sþiletta, which was that 


* Barbaroſſa” was produced, and « Corio- 
lanus” revived, at Drury-lane, in the ſeaſon of 


17565. The Chances” had alſo a prodigious 


run, owing to the united abilities of Mr. Gar- 
rick in Don John, Mr. Vates in Antonio, and 
Mrs. Clive in the Mother of Conſtantia. An 
opera, called The Fairies,“ taken from Shake- 
ſpeare's * Miaſummer Night's Dream,” was alſo a 
vourite, and diſplayed the vocal powers of 
Giordani and Paſſerini. The pantomime for this 
ſeaſon was Harlequin Mercury.“ 
Mr. Sheridan being obliged to leave Dublin, 
in conſequence of a riot (which alſo occaſioned 
Mrs. Woffington's departure from Ireland) came 
over to England, and was engaged by Mr. Rich, 
at Covent Garden, from where Barry went over 
to Dublin, to replace Mr. Sheridan, at a ſalary 
of eight hundred pounds a year, and two bene- 
fits. Mrs. Green made her firſt appearance in 
London this ſeaſon, and proved afterwards, in 
ſuch parts as Mrs. Heidelberg, &c. inferior to 
none but Mrs. Clive. Mr. Murphy, well known 


a>. or 
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in the literary walks of the drama, came out in 
Othello, which he played three nights with indif- 
ferent ſucceſs. Mr. Cibber and Mrs. Wofting- 
ton played Doctor Wolf and Maria, in“ The 
Nonjuror;“ the firſt after an abſence of four, 
and the latter of three years. Mr. Sheridan's 
firſt appearance was in Hamlet.” At this pe- 
riod it was not cuſtomary, on the firſt run of a 
new play, or ſometimes of a revived one, to ad- 
vertiſe any farce or other entertainment with it, 
the novelty being conſidered ſufficient” in itſelf. 
„ Phædra and Hippolitus, © Coriolanus,” &c. 
were revived this year; another play, on the 
ſtory of the Roman Father, called Appius,“ 
was brought out, but not very ſucceſsful. Mr. 
Clarke firſt came on the ſtage as Oſmyn, in 
« Zara;” a Mrs, Glen appeared in the character 
of Rutland ; and Mr. Poitier, a celebrated dancer, 
was engaged from Paris, 


In 1756, Mr. Moſſop went over to Dublin, 


and Garrick engaged Mr. Murphy in his place. 


Mr Holland played his firſt character, Oroonoko, 
to Mrs. Cibber's Imoinda ; this was a good ac- 


tor; his only fault was, at times, being inclined 


to rant too much. He died univerſally regretted, 
in the bloom and meridian of youth. A number 
of revivals were introduced the beginning of this 
ſeaſon, which rendered the cloſe of the year 
1755 famous for the celebrated riot on account 
of the Chineſe feſtival, which, though adver- 
tiſed by « Command of his Majeſty King George 


the Second,” was not ſuffered to be decently 


performed, the body of the Pages being angry at 
the introduction of ſo many foreigners, That 


the public of the preſent day may judge on how 
| grand 


. 


6 
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and extenſive a ſcale this ſpectacle was got 
up, we ſubjoin the follow ing zutllenttc Bill of 


| Fare for the evening: 
By His Majefty's Command. 


Wera erat IN DRURY LANE, 


This prefent Saturday, being the 8th of Nov 
"1755, will be preſented a Comedy, called 


THE FAIR QUAKER OF DEAL. 


Beau Mizen by Mr. Woodward. 


Commodore Flip 


by Mr. Yates. 


Arabella Zeal by Miſs Macklin. 
Belinda by Miſs Haughton. 
The Fair Quaker by Mrs. Davis. 


To which will be added a new. Grand Enter- 


tainment of Dancing, called 
THE CHINESE FESTIVAL. 
Compoſed by Mr. Noverre. 


THE CHARACTERS BY 
Monſ. Delaiſtre, 


- 


Mr. Novere, jun. 
Mr. Dinniſon, 
Monſ. St. Leger, 
Mr. Shaw forth, 
Mr. Mathews, 
Monſ. Pochee, 
7 Mrs. Vernon, 
Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Booker, 
. 
Mr. Atkins, 


Mr. Ackman, 


Sig. Baletti, Mr. Lauchery, 


Monſ. Le Clerc, 


Mr. Harriſon, 
Mr. Gravier, 
Mr. Hurſt, 


- | Mon. Sarney, 
#1 


Mr. Walker, 


Miſs Noverre, 


| 


Mr. Walker, 
Sig. Pietro, 
Mrs. Addiſon, 
Mrs. Noverre, 
Mrs. Gibbons, 


Mad. 
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Mad. Charon, Mad. Nouend, © 
Mad. Nouffeler, — Philli 


_ Little Pietro, 256 — 


Maſter Simpſon, Miſs Bride, 
Maſter Pope, Miss Popli 
Maſter Blagden, Miſs Sim on, 

Maſter Hurſt, - __ * Miſs Heath, 

Maſter Spilſbury, 

Mr. Scrace, 2 Clough, + 

Mr. Ackman, Mr. Allen, 

Mr. Jefferſon, Mr. Gray 
Mr. Burton, I ] Mrs. Bradſhaw, 

Mr. Mare, Mrs. Hippiſſey, 

Mr. Vaughan, þ Mrs. Matthews, 


Mr. Champnefs, | Mrs. Simſon— and 
Mr. Bulbrick, Maſs Mills. X 


With n new Muſic, Scenes, Machines, Habits, and 


other Decorations. 
Boxes $s,—Pit 35.—1ſt Gal, 2s, —Up. Gal. 1s, 


Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. Varney, 


at the Stage Door of the Theatre. 


No Perſon. can poſſibly be admitted behind the 


| . Scenes, or iato the Orcheſtra. 
Nothing under Full Price will. be-taken during 
the whole Performance. | 


This ſuperb exhibition, which was (owing to 
the Royal prefence) merely fufered, and that was 
all, was repeated on Wedneſday, Nov. 12, with 
violent: contentions on the-parts of its ** ers 
and oppoſers; but being advertiſed: the 
Tueſday following, Nov. 18, the riot was bo that 


evening ſo un 4 houſe: had nearly fallen 


a ſacrifice, 
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a ſacrifice; . The play was Eſſex,” which cha- 
racer was performed by Mr. Murphy. After the 
tragedy, the oppoſition began; the Nobility even 
went fo far as to draw their ſwords, in; favour of 
the piece; but all would not do; it was neceſſary, 
after much miſchief and damage, to lay it aſide. 
Mr. Garrick, ſome few nights after, appearing in 
the part of Archer, was called on to aſk pardon of 
the oppoſition party; but he firmly repreſented 
to them the injuries his property had ſuffered ; 
and that, ſo' far from aſking pardon, he aſſured 
them (after acknowledging all favours received) 
that, © unleſs he was that night permitted to 
perform his duty to the bell of his abilities, 
„ he was above want, ſuperior to inſult, and 
would never — ever appear upon the ſtage 
„again! This addreſs at once aſtoniſhed and 
convinced the audience, who, after a pauſe truly 
critical, burſt into a ſhout, of applauſe, which 
did juſtice to Mr. Garrick, and to their own 
feelings, : 5 5 
Mr. Barry returned to Covent Garden this 
ſeaſon, and with him Miſs Noſſiter: Mr. Sheri- 
dan's engagement was not renewed. Mr. Foote 
produced his farce of The Engliſhman return- 
ed from Paris,” in which he played; and on the 
nizhts of it, which were very ſucceſsful, ſhared 
the profits (as author and actor) with Mr. Rich. 
The ſeaſon cloſed with The Conſtant Couple,” 
and“ Orpheus.” The play was generally made 
uſe of as a climax to every ſeaſon, on account of 
the excellence of Mrs. Woffington in the part 
of Sir Harry Wildair. 5 | 
In the ſeaſon of 1757, Mr. Moſſop returned to 
Drury Lane. Miſs Pritchard made her appear; 
a 8 4 Ace 


ep 4 
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ance in Juliet, and was wonderfully- received. 
Mrs. Pritchard played Lady Capulet on the oc- 
caſion, which made the play truly intereſting. — 
The new pieces produced were The Repriſal,” 
„The Male Coquette,” (written by Garrick) 
and the pantomime- of Proteus, or Harlequin 
in China,“ by Mr. Woodward, ? 

At Covent Garden, The Humorous  Lieu- 
tenant,” and“ Wit without Money,“ two plays 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, were revived. Mrs. 


Centlivre's comedy of“ The Rover, was pro- 


duced. The comedy of © The London Cuck- 
olds” was performed on Lord Mayor's Day, for 


the laſt time, it having heretofore been a parti- 

cular cuſtom to adopt that play on the gth of 

November. Mrs. Gregory, a favourite actreſs 
in Dublin, came over to play a few nights at 


Covent Garden: Caliſta, and Hermione, were 
her principal characters; ſhe was moſt ſucceſsful 
in the former. Mrs. Stot, afterwards Leſſing- 
ham, appeared in Deſdemona, but did not, at 
that time, continue on the ſtage. The Ra 


of Proſerpine was this year brought out by Mr. 


Rich. On the 28th of March, Mr. Wilkinſon 
(now, and many years ſince manager of the 


Theatres Royal York; Hull, &c.) made his entre 


in the character of the Fine Gentleman, in 


Lethe,“ for Mr. Shuter's benefit. On the 5th 


af May, the celebrated Mrs. Woffington played 
Roſalind, during which performance ſne fre- 
quently complained of indiſpoſition, but 


ceeded ſo far as to have _— finiſhed" the epi- | 


logue ſpeech, when her voice ſuddenly faultered ; 


ſhe attempted in vain to recover herſelf; and 


ſuddenly ſcreaming—#* O God -O God!“ ſhe 
„ F 2 . 


ſion with 
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was carried off the ſtage in a fit of inſenſibility. 
Her life was de of; ſhe however lived 
three years, — played after the above 
night. By her profeſional emoluments, and 
through the liberality of Colonel Cæſar, of the 
Guands Mrs. Woſfington died in affluence : 
mutual agreement, which ever died firſt, he 
or the C was to leave every thing to the 
ſurvivor : but Mrs. Woffington ungenerouſly de- 
—_— ber protector, and, by a ſubſequent will, 
made, —— — 
— holmondely. 
Mrs. Woffington was a beavtifal woman, and 
an elegant actreſs in genteel comedy; ſhe was 
ever attentive to her buſineſs on the ſtage, never 
was known to plead illneis as an excuſe for non- 
attendance; — though as at that time in 
— — phepes 
t ent day. ge | 
four times a week, and never refuſed te frerform 
at a benefit, though for the Joweft ator in the theatre. 
great actors were at that time ſo ready to 
oblige their brethren, that, according to Wilkin- 
ſon, Mr. Garrick acted every year for the be- 
nefits of nearly all the Mr. Foote's 
farce of. The — produced this ſea- 
particular a ation. 
In 17868, Mr. Fleetwood, eldeſt ſon of the 
late manager Fleetwood, came out in Romeo, 


and afterwards played Young Bevil; but not 
ſucceeding to his wiſh, he quitted the Kage, and 
. afterwards made a conſiderable fortune in the | 
Weſt Indies. | 

Mr. Theophilus Cibber, whom we have ſo 
wt, mentioned as an actor and manager, 
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this year moſt unfortunately caſt away in his 
paſſage to Ireland, in conſequence of which mis- 
fortune he" (6 'his 3 as did alſo ſeveral other 
performers, and Madox, who, as above 


mentioned, was ſo celebrated for his performance 


on the wire. Mr. Woodward, accompanied by 
Mr. Barry, Mr. and Mrs. Walker, Mr. Jeffer- 
fon, and Mr. Vernon, left their reſpective en- 

gements at the two theatres, and went over to 
Dublin, on a ſcheme in which Woodward and 
Barry were managers. How far it ſucceeded 
will hereafter be related. 

In 1759 Mr. Moody was engaged by Mr. 
Garrick, from Portſmouth, and made his firſt ap- 
pearance in London in che character of King 
Henry the Eighth. Mr. King returned from 
Dublin, and played Tom in “ The Conſcious 


Lovers, for his firſt character. Miſs Pope (who 


had before performed when a child) made her 
regular entre, as an eſtabliſhed actreſs, in the part 
of Corinna i in “ The Confederacy.” Mr. Foote 
gave comic imitative Lectures this your: at the 
Haymarket. 2 5 

Nothing material occurred this ſeaſon at Co- 
vent Garden, 

About this period, (High Life Below Stairs,” 
and “ The Minor,” were produced; and in 1760 
the latter piece was performed at both houſes.— 
Mr. Wilkinſon (whoſe-articles at Drury Lane be- 
ing expired) was ſet up at Covent Garden in 
competition with Mr. oote, of whom he gave 
excellent Imitations, ' 

The novelties at Drury Lane were Macklin? > 
comedy of The Married Libertine,” and farce 
of Love — alſo, Dr. Arne's 
N "3 0 
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of © Thomas and Sally.“ Both theatres. were 
ſhut up three weeks, from the 25th of October, 
on account of the death of his Majeſty King 
George the Second. 
In 1561 and 2, a ſplendid repreſentation of the 
Coronation was got up by Mr. Rich, and an in- 
ferior one at Drur During the run of 
this ſpectacle, Mr. Rich died, and was ſucceeded 
in the management by Mr. Beard. The cha- 
racter of Mr. Rich, as a manager, was generally 
held in particular veneration by his performers. 
In October, 1762, Miſs Catley made her firſt 


appearance at Covent Garden, in the Paſtoral ' 


Nymph, in Comus.''——We-ſhall hereafter give 
further particulars of this lady. 

In 1763, Mr. Garrick being in Italy, Mr. 
Powell appeared at Drury Lane, and gai 
wonderful applauſe, in a variety of characters. 
This gentleman afterwards purchaſed a part of 


the Covent Garden Patent. The Mayor of 


Garrat,” by Foote, came out this ſeaſon, which 
was alſo marked by the-return of Mr. Woodward 
to Covent Garden, after an abſence of four years. 
It was upon this occaſion he ſpoke his celebrated 
prologue of © The Prodigal returned to London,” 
which ſo much (and indeed juſtly) offended the 
Dublin audience, that, on his return to that city 
in the following year, he found it not only dan- 

gerous to attempt playing, but even to appear in 
the ſtreets, and ip conſequence returned imme- 
diately to England. Mr. Bickerſtaff, about this 
time, produced ſeveral pieces,” which ſucceeded 
as well as his “ Love in a Village“ had done in 
the.year 1762. Mr. Charles Dibdin commenced 
his career as a dramatic author and n 
x 8 5 1705, 


1 


0 


2765, by bringing out © The Shepherd's Ar- 
6 1 * % Boi 
In February, 1766, Mr. Foote being at a no- 


bleman's ſeat in Hampſhire, had the misfortune 


to break his leg in hunting, and was obliged to 
have it amputated. - To alleviate his diſtreſs un- 
der ſo heavy a misfortune, his Royal Highneſs, 
the then Duke of York, who was with him when 
the accident happened, procured for him, in July 
following, a patent for life, to perform from the 
15th of May to the 15th of September every year. 


The Little Theatre being greatly out of repair, was 
the next year rebuilt, and ſince called, T 


Theatre Royal, in the Haymarket.“ ML Og 
In 1767, Mr. Powell was invited by the late 
Mr. Colman, ſen. to purchaſe the Covent Gar- 
den Patent jointly with Meſſrs. Harris: and Ru- 
therford: the price they paid the family of Mr. 
Rich was 60,000 pounds; and Powell, breaking 
through his articles with the Drury Lane: mana- 
gers, continued to act at Covent Garden till his 
death, which happened in June, 1769. 
In 1768, Mrs. Pritchard retired from the ſtage. 


This lady had long been an ornament to her pro- 


feſſion, and boaſted. an intimacy, when young, 
with the celebrated Mrs. Bracegirdle, who, as an 
actreſs, had charmed the preceding age. Mrs. 
Pritchard was particularly proud of a part written 
by that lady's hand, (Clariſſa, in The Con- 
federacy.“ Mrs. Bracegirdle and a Mrs. Barry 
were many. 2 2 chief ſupports of 2 
benefit play for the famous actor Betterton, who 
was then, at the age of feventy-five, involved iu 
poverty and diftreſs. The inimitable Mrs. Clive 
and Mr, Havard alſo retired in 1768. 2 — 
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68 AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
Mrs. Clive was the daughter of Mr. William 
Raftor, of Kilkenny, in Ireland, who loſt his 
property from his attachment to King James the 
Second, whom he followed to France after the 
battle of the Boyne. He afterwards gained a 

on, and returned to England, married, and 
his daughter Catharine was born in 1711. As 


ſhe grew up, her intimacy with a Miſs Johnſon | 


(afterwards married to Mr. Theophilus Cibber) 
introduced her to that gentleman, who recom- 
mended her to the Laureat, by whom ſhe was 
'engaged at twenty ſhillings per week. Her firit 


appearance was in the character of a page, in the 
tragedy of Mithridates;” in which ſhe ſung a a 


ſong with much applauſe. In 1732, ſhe married 
Mr. G. Clive, fon to Baron Clive ; and her the- 


atrical ſucceſs very rapidly raifed her to the re- 


putation ſhe will ever be remembered for. 
In 1769, Mr. Garrick projected a Jubilee, in 


| honour of Shakſpeare, for conducting which he 


was himſelf appointed Steward. | 
Stratford upon Avon, the birth-place of our 
immortal Bard, was appointed for its celebration: 


for which purpoſe a great booth was erected, ' 


which was called, + Shak/hteare's Hall, or the 
Amphitheatre.” It was an elegant room, of the 
ſhape, but not ſo large, as the Rotunda. at Ra- 
nelagh, ſupported by a colonade of the Corin- 
thian order, diſtant about ten feet from the ſides, 
and having a chandelier of eight hundred lights 
hanging'from the center of the roof. 


The month fixed for this celebrity was Auguſt; | 


yet fo unfavourable was the weather, that the rain 


for two fucceflive days, which were aſſigned for 


this feſtival, prevented an intended pageant or 
8 0 proceſſion 
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proceſſion of Shakſpeare's characters, an which 
much pains and expence had been beſtowed. 
The other entertainments were, a maſqued ball, 
the Oratorio of Judith, and an Ode on the oc- 
caſion from the pen of Mr. Garrick himſelf, of 
which the parts uſually ſnag in recitative were 
ſpoken by him. with all the energy and force 
which his enthuſiaſtic love of the illuſtrious Poet 
might be ſuppoſed to admit or inſpire ; ſo that 
what has been frequently found infipid and tire- 
ſome in things of this kind, became the prin- 
cipal part of this entertainment. The great merit 
of this Ode was its being adapted to the time, to 
the occaſion, and to the ſpeaker. Mr, Garrick 
conceived a peculiar manner which was to ac- 
company his elocutions in particular parts of this 
performance, and the words correſponded in their 
firſt conception with this manner, and with poo 

C 


" ticular tones; inflexions, and emphaſis, of w 


our Roſcious well knew the power. In a word, 
it was acknowledged, that Mr. Garrick's elocu- 
tion was never heard with more pleaſure, or felt 
with more force. | + Acer T martin 
Hitherto no pecuniary advantage had been 
derived to the profit of him who projected this 
honourable teſtimony to the memory. of. Shak- 
ſpeare. It is, however, natural to ſuppoſe, that 
a man who ever paid ſo much attention to his 
intereſt, would not miſs ſo fair an opportunit 
of levying a contribution on the avidity, whic 
the accounts induſtriouſly circulated of this feſ- 
tival had excited in the public to ſee ſo, uncom- 
mon a ſpectacle. Covent Garden had decidedly 
borne the bell on account of the Coronation pro- 
ceſſion; and Drury Lane bid very fair to do it 
| in 
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in the preſent inſtance. The carrying the Ju- 
bilee down to Stratford, ſerved to heighten the 
curiofity of the London audience; at the ſame 
time it ſecured their ſanction and reception of it 
the winter following. The manager of Covent 
Garden, however, in his piece called“ Man and 
Wife, foreſtalled the Pageant ; but, in 1770, 
the original and true Jubilee carried all before it 
at Drury Lane, and the run was beyond any thing 
at that time recorded in the annals of the theatre. 
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The muſic, on this occaſion, was compoſed by | 


Mx. Dibdin. | 

© The Jubilee of Shakſpeare has fo cloſe a con- 
nection with the Hiſtory of the Stage, that we 
conceive ourſelves under no neceflity of apolo- 
gizing for being thus circumſtantial in our ac- 
count of it, which is copied from a-work of au- 


thentic reſpectability publiſhed nearly about the 


time of the Jubilee's coming out at Drury Lane. 
In the year 17571, Mr. Foote brought forward 
© The Maid of Bath” at the Haymarket The- 
atre, with a prologue written by Mr. Garrick.— 
At Drury Lane, The Inſtitution of the Garter” 
was produced; the muſic by Mr. Dibdin.— 
„Lethe“ was revived, with alterations, and ſe- 
veral pieces of Mr. Cumberland's, particularly 
„ The Faſhionable Lover,” came out.— The Pa- 
tentees of Covent Garden, at the commencement 
of this- ſeaſon, had a diſpute on account of a 
Lady neglected by Mr. Colman, and protected by 
Mr Harris; but the latter finding occaſion to 
withdraw his ſupport, the difference of courſe 
terminated. © The Fairy Prince“ was brought 
out, and fucceeded, in oppoſition to“ The In- 
Kitution of the Garter, _ {LE © WOES; 
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Ju- The novelties of the Haymarket Theatre, in 
the W the year 1772, were „The Cooper,” © Cupid's - 
ame Revenge, and + The. Nabob.” At the end of 
f it this ſeaſon, Mr. Foote, in conſequence. of the 
ent length of ſeaſon taken by the winter proprietors, 
and ſtuck up the following notice in the Green Room, 


70, which, from a miſapprehenſion of its real mean- 
e ting, cauſed many a the performers to. look on it 
ing as a very ſerious matter : | , 
tre. eto A 
by 0 b September 15, 1772. 
As it is uncertain to what length the Man- 
on- ' © ger of Drury Lane Theatre may protract his 
we W © enſuing ſeaſon, or what foreign artiſts, beſides 
lo- © his friend Torre, he may import next ſummer 
ac- “into this country, for correcting its morals and 
au- « improving its taſte, Mr. Foote dares not riſk 
the entering into any future engagement with his 
e. e preſent performers. | | 
4 « He thanks them for their aſſiſtance, wiſhes 
e 


« them ſucceſs, and will think himſelf happy to 
— ide uſeful to them upon any occaſion.” _ 
pY At Drury Lane, in 1772 and 1773, © The 
— 'F Iriſh Widow,” a pantomime, called © The R 
ſe- W Revels,” compoſed by Dibdin ; a tragedy, called 
rly %% Alonzo,” by Home; a comedy, called The 
a Maid of Kent,“ by Mr. Waldron, and“ The 
nt Wedding Ring,“ (by Dibdin) were produced. In 
2 conſequence of à report circulated that Mr. 
by Bickerſtaff was author of The Wedding Ring,“ 
to Mr. Dibdin found himſelf obliged to make an 
ſe aff davit to the contrary. A ſerious oppoſition, 
ht WU however, took place, and Mr. D. was finally un- 
n- der the neceſſity of coming forward, and de- 
JJ!) et nr He LO 
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72 AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 
claring to the audience, that he was himſelf the 
author and compoſer of the words and muſic. 
Covent Garden produced, at the opening, a 
promiſing acquifition to the ſtage in the perſon 
of Miſs Barſanti (afterwards married to Mr. Daly, 
manager at Dublin, and fince dead); a prelude 
was Written by Mr. Colman for her mtroduc- 
tion. The moſt fortunate literary novelties of 
the ſeaſon were r. Goldſmith's comedy of « She 
Stoops to Conquer,“ (for the ſucceſs of which 
ny doubts were - entertained); © Elfrida,” 
Croſs Purpoſes,” © The Golden Pippin,” 
% Azuma,” aud“ King Henry the Second, or 
the Fall of Roſamond,“ by Mr. Hull. 
Mr. Foote opened the Haymarket Theatre 
with a long-promiſed Pusſeteſlrto, which had fo 
much attraMion, that there was not even room 
for the band of muſic to remain in the orcheſtra. , 
Our Ariſtophanes opened the entertainment with 
a comic and well-written” exordinm, To to 
prove the antiquity and ſuperiority of puppet- 
ke over the 1 — 5 Wa = ek its 
origin. and progreſs through the earlieft ages of 
Rome, Egypt; and Greece, and in proceeding to 
modern days, ſeveral neat and well-managed 
points of ſatire were introtuced on the then ſtyle 
of acting. The adflreſs concluded, after telling 


the following little uy ts 5 | 
re you will profit by the 


«error of a Raw Country Girl. | 
« Being brought by her friends, for the firſt . 
e time, to a Ptppet-ſhew, ſhe was ſo truck with 
ze the 805 and truth of the imitation, that it 
# was ſcarce po ble to convince her but all the 
. L 66 puppets 


8 and © The 


paſſeg, on both fides. Mr. M. played four nights - 
with encreaſed oppoſition ; and afterwards,. when 
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cc puppets were players, —Being carried the ſuc. 
ce ceeding night to one of the Theatres, it be- 


« came equally difficult to ſatisfy her but ROT 


e all the players were e e 1 


Tue dramatic pony We were « Ney in 
Patrenny”® oy whe Bankrupt, A Trip to 
Portſmouth, „The Pag 


In 1973-44 Mr. Dibdin brought” out The 
Deſerter, and *© Chriſtmas Tale, at Drury 
Lane: Mr. Garrick revived the Maſque of «© Al. 
fred; The Note of Hand, by Mr. Cum- 
berland, and School for Wivew” by Kelly, 


were alſo produced, | 
Mr. William Thomas Lewis, the preſent Act. 


ing Manager at Covent Garden, made his firſt 
appearance at that theatre in this ſeaſon, —His | 


entre was in the part of Belcour, in which, and, 
indeed, in whatever elſe he has andert he 
acquitted himſelf with merited approbation and 
unbounded a N 

0 


Mr. Ma 
which occaſion the characters were firſt dreſſed im 


Highland Coſtume, ) in the beginning of the ſeaſon 
gave riſe to a long and bitter conteſt between him 
and Meſſrs. Sparks and Reddiſh, in conf: 


him: various affidavits, addreſſes, and appeals, 


he was advertiſed for Shylock, Mr. Colman was 


obli ww to go forward to the . and pro— 
0 | mile 4 


RS The 
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in's performance of Macbeth {on 
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CqUENCE 
of Mr. Macklin-having declared that thoſe Gentle. 
men went into the gallery on purpoſe. to hiſs 
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Theatre. We ſhall hereafter 


_ Mr. King. 135 
In the ſeaſon of 1774-5 ME. Sheridan's co- 


2 
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miſe that Mr. Macklin. ſhould be diſmiſſed the 
give an account of 
the termination of this buſineſs, which was finally 
much*to Mr. Macklin's honour. 
The new pieces this year were The Duelliſt, 


4 Achilles in Petticoats, (revived and altered 
from Gay,) The Sylphs, a pantomime, and 
Mr. Colman's comedy of The Man of Buſi- 


8 
Little occurred at the Haymarket i in 1774, but 


| the roduction of The Cozeners, a comedy, 


by Foote, and “ The Waterman, a ballad 
farce, by Dibdin. _ 
Drury Lane opened with The Meeting of 


the Company ; or, Bayes's Art of Acting, a 


ade written on purpoſe for the commencement. 
r. Yates appeared, after eight years abſence 


from Drury Lane, in a revived tragedy, called 


% Electra: A variety of other novelties were 
produced, the moſt prominent of which were the 


Maid of the Oaks, (the ſcenery for which 


coſt 1 Fo.) © The Choleric Man, © the Ri- 
val Candidates, ce Braganza, (the firſt pro- 
duction of Captain Jephſon, ). and the farce of 


Bon Ton, ſaid to have been written by Mr. 


Garrick, Mr. Column, General Burgoyne, 2 


medy. of The Rivals, came out at Covent 
Garden, where Mr. Macklin made his re- ap- 
in Shylock, and Sir Archy M Sarcaſm. 


Mr. Woodward brought out a tomimic 
i Los, called * The Druids. © 'T 3 
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of an Hour, The Two Miſers,”” < Cleonice,”” 
and ( St. patrick s Day, were the other new 
ieces of the ſeaſon. 

Mr. Colman this year quitted the management 
of Covent Garden. 

In 1775 Mr. Foote was firſt honoured with the 
preſence of their Majeſties at the Haymarket; 
the piece commanded was The Devil on Two 
Sticks.“ | 
A Mr. Jackſon performed the character of 
Eldred, in a tragedy of that name, written by 
himſelf, which was well received. 

Mr. Garrick wrote a petite piece for the open 
ing of Drury Lane this year, 177 5-6, called The 
Theatrical Candidates: Another production of 
his was alſo brought forward, called © May-Day ; 
or, the Little Gypſey, in which the elder Miſs 
Abrams made her firſt appearance with great ſue- 
ceſs. An oppoſition, tantamount to a riot, was 
occaſioned: this ſeaſon by the performance of a 
new piece called The Blackamoor Waſhed 
White.“ Two pieces of Ben Jonſon's were al- 
tered and revived.” © The Sultan, «© The 
Runaway, and “ The Spleen ; or, n 
Spa, were produced, and 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeaſon Mr. Gatridk 
ſold his entire theatrical concerns to Dr. Pord, 

Meſſrs. Ewart, Sheridan, and Linley, for the 
ſum of thirty-five thouſand pounds.—On the 

roth of June, 1776, he took leave of the town, 
having performed, as his laſt appearance, Don 


Felix, in “ The Wonder.“ As the Houſe might * 


be expected to be crouded in all parts, the * 
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of the night were generouſly given to the · Drury 
Lane fund for decayed actors. The parting of 
Roſcius with the town was truly affecting, and 
the following is the account given in the - 

cles of the day of a circumſtance which forms an 
intereſting and important æra in the annals of the 


Engliſh Stage: | 


The play being ended, the awful criſis ap- 


«© proached when the town was to fee their fa- 


«© yourite Roſcius no more; the ſcene of his 
taking leave was beyond deſcription diſtreſſing. 


« Let the reader conceive this univerſal favourite, 
« unprefled with all the feelings his peculiar 


ec fituation muſt call forth, advancing to bid 


ec farewel to that public which had conferred on 
« him ſo many obligations.—After a ſhort pauſe, 


ec which was neceſſary to enable him to recollect 


« himſelf, under his viſible agitation of ſpirits, 


Fc he addreſſed the audience thus: 


« LaplIkSs AND GENTLEMEN, 


e It has been cuſtomary with perſons under 
e my circumſtances to addreſs you in a farewel 


«c epilogue: I had the ſame intention, and 
4 turned my thoughts that way, but found my- 
« ſelf then as incapable of writing ſuch an Epi. 
% Jogue as I ſhould be now of ſpeaking it, —the 


, jingle of rhyme and the language of fiction 
«©. would but ill ſuit my preſent feelings, This 


cc. is to me a very awful moment; it is no leſs - 
c than parting for ever with thoſe from whom I 
* have received the greateſt kindneſs and favours, 
e and upon that ſpot where that ** 

thoſe 
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« thoſe favours were enjoyed, | Here for a mo. 
« ment he was unable to proceed, until relieved by 
« a flood of tears.) Whatever may be the 
changes of my future life, the deep umpreſ- 

« ſion I have of your kindneſs will always re- 

«© main HERE | putting his hand to his breaft, ] 

« fixed and unalterable :—I will very readily 

c agree to my ſucceſſors having more {kill and 

c ability for their ſtations than I have; but I 

« defy them all to take more fincere and more 

, * uninterrupted pains for your favour, or to be 
« more truly ſenſible of it than is your moſt obe. 
dient and grateful humble ſervant. 

Here he retired amidft the blended tears and 

« acclamations of the moſt brilliant audien 

ce that ever was aſſembled. a7 
Ius, loaded with wealth and honours, did 
Roſcius finiſh a ſplendid purſuit of profeſſional 
duties, which had laſted upwards of thirty years, 
during which, from his fituation, he had gained 
many friends, and made many enemies; the for · 

4 mer as laviſhly profuſe of his praiſe as the latter 
were niggardly ſparing ot it; though [envy itſelf | 
muſt. conteſs there never was an actor who, in 
ſuch a variety. of characters, (ſome of _ — 
very ſite in their complexion, ) arriv 
near the. Randard of perfection, or exhibited fo 
true a picture of genuine nature. As a Manager, 
he was frequently accuſed, and, perhaps, not 

without reaſon, of exerciſing little arts, which 
his influence over the theatre furniſhed him with, 
to cruſh riſing merit when approaching to a de- 
gree of competition — himſelf, As a Drama- 
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F tic Author he was reſpectable, though his forte 

1 | principally lay in a happy mode of hitting off a 
4 3 of Prologue and Epilogue peculiar to himſelf. 

# | - 'Thereare no leſs than thirty-ſeven pieces, moſt 
_ of them on the Stock liſt, which he either origi. 

N nally wrote, tranſlated, or judiciouſly altered and | 

x adapted to the taſte of modern times; — for aſſiſt- 

mee of the latter kind even Shakeſpeare himſelf 

= © Ffands indebted to him. 

4 Covent Garden was this year deprived of the 


1 aſſiſtance of Mr. Shuter, on whoſe illneſs Mr. 


Weſton, from the Haymarket, ſupplied his place, 
„ but not for a long time, for Mr. Weſton himſelf 
4 died on the 16th'of January, 1776, and his death 
q is {aid to have been accelerated by frequent in- 
bn: toxication. 'This Gentleman was ſon to Thomas 
4 Weſton, Eſq. (firſt coe to his Majeſty,) who 
1 procured ſeveral reſpectable ſituations for his ſon: 
but Mr, Weſton, jun. was too partial to the 
= ſtage to attend to any other employ ; and after 
1 having played ſome time in the country, he got 
recommended to Mr. Foote, and being en | 
4 at the Haymarket, ſoon eſtabliſhed a reputation 
* by his performance of Jerry Sneak. He married 
q _ & Milliner, who afterwards came on the ftage, 
4 and proved a tolerable actreſs. When Roſcius 
i went to Italy, Mr. Weſton played Abel Drug— 
I | ger, at Drury Lane, with uncommon applauſe, 
= and in the part of Scrub is ſaid to have excelled 
j Garrick himſelf, Mr. Weſton, from a conſtant 
x habit of being in pecuniary embarraſſments, was 
ui. at all. times © nnd thas 6 Bailiffs, that he 
. would ; take to his heels whenever he 
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met a perſon- of a forbidding countenance, —- 
Mr. Sheridan's opera of“ The Duenna*”” was 
this ſeaſon brought out at Covent Garden, and 
proved, in point of ſucceſs, a ſecond” © Beggar's 
Opera,” Tate Wilkinſon, Eſq. Manager of 
the York Theatre, not being able to pro- 
cure a regular copy of this piece, after having 
ſeen it once or twice, bought the ſongs, and col. 
lected a few hints from the diurnal publications, 
actually wrote the dialogue, &. from obſerva. 
tions and memory; and his «© Duenna** meeting 


with wonderful ſucceſs, has been performed ever 


fince in his circuit of York, Hull, Leeds, &c.— 
The other novel productions at Covent Gasen 
were, The Country Fair,“ written for the 
opening of the Houſe, “ The Syrens, Three 
Weeks after Marriage, the pantomime of Pro- 
methius, beſides ſeveral pieces, which were af. 
terwards, for want of ſucceſs, laid aſide. 

The Haymarket i in 1776 was again honoured 
with the preſence of their Majeſties. A Mis 
Eſſex made her appearance in a new piece called 
The Contract, written by Dr. Franklin.— 


Mr. Foote produced a comedy called the Ca- 


puchin,”? * Mr. Dibdin a muſical piece called 


„The Metamorphoſes, in which a young Gen. 


tleman made his firſt appearance. 

In the ſeaſon of 1776-7, a public altercation 
took place between the managers of Drury mp 
and Mrs. Yates, who, not having time gi 
her = provide a dreſs for Lady Townly, refuſed 


to play the part, which was, in conſequence, 
pe 2 by Miſs Young, afterwards Mrs. Pope: 
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upon Mrs. Yates's firſt appearance after the diſ- 
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pate, ſhe, after a ſhort addreſs to the audience, 
was received with their warmeſt approbation, and 


acquitted from any inattention or diſreſpect to 


them. 
Mr. Reddiſh, this feaſon, had to apologize to 


the audience for having appeared before them in. 


toxicated with liquor. | . 
The houſe o with New Brooms Sweep 


Clean ;**—the principal ſucceſsful productions 
were Selima and Azor, „ The Trip to Scar- 
borough, All the World's a Stage, and Mr. 
— incomparable comedy of The School 

Scandal. 

Covent Garden, this ſeaſon, had to lament the 
loſs of ſeveral of its moſt reſpectable ſupports. 

In April the celebrated Woodward died. — As 
an Actor he, in many reſpects, had no ſuperior. 
He was one of the firſt Harlequins and contri vers 
of Pantomime we ever had, which may be ac- 


counted for by his long pupilage to Mr. Rich. — 


He was for ten years particularly intimate with 
Mrs. Bellamy. Mr. Garrick ever held him in 
the moſt cordial eſteem, and, among a number of 


. other reputable characters, bequeathed a ring to 


| his memory. 


Mr. Shuter died November 1, 1776, and, at 
that time, left no one to fill his line of acting 


with any chance of equalling his merit and ge- 


nuine z U 


pon which he always depended 


for the ſucceſs of his acting, without the common 


degrading auxiliaries of grimace, buffoonery, and 
5 * introductory 


* 


. 
2 4 x * 
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introductory nonſenſe ſo prevalent in our preſent 
theatricals. - m5 $i {hater bangs 

Mr. Barry died on the roth of January, 1777. 
He was ever, and with great reaſon, a particular 
favourite here and in Dublin, where, with Mr. 


Woodward, he had been joint-manager for ſeveral 
ſeaſons. Mr. Barry's line was tragedy and gen. 


tee] comedy; in many parts he was thought equal 
to Garrick, and in Romeo and Othello allowed 
do be ſuperior ; and it was ever the opinion of the 
fair ſex that his elegant figure, action, and ex- 


preſſive countenance, . rendered him the moſt ' 


agreeable actor of a love-ſcene they ever ſaw. 
He was buried in the Cloiſters of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, on Monday, the 2oth of January. 


Having mentioned the loſſes of Covent Gar. 


den, we now come to its acquiſitions, . which 
were few, and conſiſted chiefly of News from 
Parnaſſus, a muſical piece called “ The Se. 
raglio, compoſed jointly by Dr. Arne and Mr. 
Dibdin, and ſaid to be written by twelve diffe. 
rent perſons, in as many different counties it 
was not, however, remarkably ſucceſsſul. The 


other pieces were ( Caractacus, © Sir Thomas 


Overbury, and * Know Your Own Mind.““ 
Mr. Foote this ſeaſon fold his Patent of the 
Haymarket 'Theatre to Mr, Colman, for which, 
with the wardrobe, and all Mr. Foote's unpub- 
liſhed pieces, the latter tleman was to re. 
ceive 1600). per annum, during life, and occa- 
ſionally appear on the ſtage, which latter part 
the agreement was left unfulfilled. EET 
The death of our modern Ariftophanes, wa 
| bs occaſioned 
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the introduction of three performers whoſe abili- 
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occaſioned by an attack of the palſey, he was or- 


dered tauthe ſouth of France, but died at Dover, 


on his way to the continent, October 10, 1777. 

Mr. Foote was born at Truro, in Cornwall, 
educated at Worceſter College, Oxford, and 
placed as a Law Student in the Temple. — He 
ſoon quitted the temple for the ſtage; and thus, 


as far as our limits permit, we have detailed the 


principal circumſtances of his progreſs. 

His dramatic productions are upwards of twen- 
ty, and poſſeſs an infinitude of genuine wit and 
humour ; their locality and the perſonal ſatire 
they polleſs is, however, the cauſe why they ſo 
ſeldom are acted, and why many of them may, 
perhaps, be forgot, when inferior productions 
are remembered. | 0 


Mr. Colman opened the Haymarket Theatre 


on the 15th'of May, 1777, and to give it all 


ble attraction engaged Meſſrs. Moody, Par- 
ons, Dodd, Banniſter, Baddely, Mrs. Wrighten, 


Mrs. Baddely, Mrs. Davis, &c. a prologue, 
- written by the Manager, and ſpoken by Mr. 


Palmer, commenced the campaign ; the comedy 
of The Engliſh Merchant, and the farce of 
«'Lillput”” followed, the latter altered by Mr. 


_-. Garrick, (its author,) and a Proceſſion of Cards 


introduced in it, Gulliver walking as the Knave 
of Clubs; this piece of burleſque was well receiv- 


ed. A new motto was prefixed to this Theatre, 


6 Stet Fortuna Domus. | 
Mr. Colman's firſt ſeaſon will cut a conſpi- 
cuous figure in the Hiſtory of the Drama, from 


ties 


LS — 4 - _— ” 


equal, 


what the London theatres were a few years back. 
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ties will furniſh converſation for years of futurity, 


Mr. Edwin, Mr. Henderſon, and Miſs” Farren: 


Mr. Edwin firſt became a favourite in the cha- 
rater of Midas. His wonderful powers of co- 


micality, which eſtabliſhed him ſo firmly as an 


actor, are too freſh in the memory of all our 
readers to want a detail here. Mr. Henderſon 
had made ſeveral attempts, prior to this ſeaſon, 
to get engaged in London; but though a won- 


derful favourite at Bath, he could not prevail on 


Mr. Garrick to give him a trial; and we are in. 


formed that the Managers of both the Winter 
Theatres had repeatedly obſerved, that though 


Mr. Henderſon might be popular at Bath, he 
would not do upon London Boards; as if ſome 
uliar power had been poſſeſſed by a metropo- 
itan theatre to deſtroy the faculties of a you 
actor: — what would thoſe Managers ſay 1 
they now behold our ſtupenduous theatrical ſtruc- 


tures ? to which the play houſes of their days bore 
as little proportion as they conceived to be be- 


tween,the Bath theatre and their own territories. 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve here that the 


ſcale of provincial Theatricals has extended with 


not ſuperior, rapidity, for there is now 
ſcarce a market town of any conſequence which 
| has not a neat (and frequently very elegant,) 


—_ 


theatre of its own, as well ſupplied with ſcenery, 


&c. in miniature, as thoſe at London; and the 


_ theatres at Liverpool, Mancheſter, Bath, Briſtol, 


York, Hull, Norwich, Birmingham, &c. Ke. 
&c. are in many reſpefts infinitely ſuperior to 


Mx. 
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Mr. Henderſon, however, not only provedthe 
Managers miſtaken in their opinzon of their boards, 
but found, what was ever the cafe, that a London 
audience are the firſt in the world to diſcern and 
reward merit; for though they did not paſs judg- 
ment *till he had played a number of characters, = 
after pe forming Flt, Hamlet, Leon, &c, he 
was pronounced an ornament to the ſtage, and 
a gave the public room to recal that deter- 
mination. | 

Every night of her performance ſpeaks het 
praiſes too well for us to attempt t the culogium 
of Miſs Farren. She came out in Miſs Hardcaftle ; 
her ſenſibility, action, and delivery, ſoon raiſed 
her to the utmoſt height of reputation ;—it is ſince 
making the above-obſervations that this Lady is 
become Counteſs of Derby, a proof that virtue 
Joined to talent, is in this country held equal in 
conſideration to any rank or condition. | 
 Gay's Opera of ** Polly ; or, A ſequel to the 
Beggar's ra, which had been written 


many years, but withheld from the public for 


want of a licence, was this ſeaſon brought for- 
ward : it was much altered by Mr. Colman, an! 
well caſt, but did not ſucceed, owing to the re- 
mote points of temporary ſatire, which, of courſe, 
were not underſtood. 
Mrs. Gardner produced, for her own benefit, 
a comedy, called The Advertiſement; and 
Mr. Colman wrote a comedy, with ſongs, par- 
ticulatly ſucceſsful, called * The Spaniſh Bar- 
ber.“ 

About the time of opening Drory Lane in 


1777-8, there was mo TG ot a parting be- 
5 tWeer. 
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tween Mr. Lacey and the other proprietors ;— 
the difference, however, if there was any, fi- 
niſhed amicably. Mr. Henderſon was engaged 
in conſequence of his ſucceſs at the Haymarket, 
The pieces produced were © The Quaker, by 
Dibdin, Roman Sacrifice, by Shirby, “ Bat. 
tle of Haſtings, by Cumberland, “ Belphegor,”” 
&e. &c. The“ Beggar's Opera was performed 
at both houſes, © in the form of a Moral Tale, 
cc though the indecent ſcenes remained,””— and, 
for the ſake. of poetical juſtice, Macheath was 
{by advice of Mr. Garrick, who frequently af. 
ſifted the theatre with his opinion,) ſentenced to 
heave ballaſt three years on the river Thames; 
the expected effect did not, however, take place; 
ſuch alterations were, of courſe, thought ridi- 
culous, and the piece gradually returned to its 
priſtine formation. | 

No events of conſequence occurred at Covent 
Garden, where the novelties of the ſeaſon were 
« Love Finds the Way, Percy, Alfred, 
1. PHor Vulcan, &. 
The firſt production of the celebrated John 
O'Keefe, came out at the Hay- Market, in the 
ſeaſon of 1778, and was a farce in two acts, called, 
©«© Tony Lumpkin in Town, or the Diletante, 
its reception induced the author, before unknown, 
to avow himſelf, and the town has fince been 
highly indebted to theeccentric efforts of his pen. 

Mr. Banniſter, jun. made his firſt appearance 
in Dick, in “ The Apprentice, his ſuccels led. 
him to Drury-Lane, where, under the tutorage 
of Garrick, he made rapid ſtrides in public favour, 
of which he has ever 2 kept faſt 2 

| „ 3 4 
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The Theatre was much altered and improved; 
'the new. pieces were, „The Female Chevalier,“ 
Nature will Prevail'? © Buxom Joan, © The 
Suicide, (the firſt of our comedies. written in 
four acts,) 4 Bonduca, (altered by Mr. Colman 
' from Beaumont and Fletcher 2} „ Gyplcs,'* 
and “ The Flitch of Bacon.“ 

During the ſeaſon of 1778-9, at Drury-Lane, 
Mr. Sheridan produced a; farce called, The 
Camp, and a comedy written by the late Henry 
Fielding, Eſq. (called © the Fathers, or the Good- 
natured Man,””) was brought out for the benefit of 
his family. 'The Law of Lombardy, „The 
Double Deception, * Who's the Dupe, and 
a pantomine, called the Wonders of Derby- 
ſhire, or Harlequin in the Peake, were, with 
ſome leſs ſucceſsful productions, likewiſe acted 
for the firſt time. 

On January 2oth. 1779, died David 9 5 
Eſq . whoſe character and abilities we have already ; 
ſpoken of. —He was buried with ſplendor and 
: almoſt regal reſpect in Weſtminſter Abbey,—A 
Monody, written by R. B. Sheridan, -Eſq. was 
recited at Drury-lane, in memory of Roſcius; the 
ſtage, on that occaſion, was formed as at Orato- 
. rios, and a monument of Garrick erected before 
the organ. Mrs. Yates exerted all her wonder- 
fol abilities in reciting the Monody, which was 
divided into chree parts, and relieved by appro- 
- priate airs, ſung by Mr. Webſter, Mr. Gaudry, 
a young Lady, and Mrs. 3 with a 
ſuitable band of choriſters. | 
r Garrick, £9. brother to Mr. Garrick, 

died 
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| died within a month after him. Mr. G. Ad 
bequeathed him 10,0001. 

At Covent-Garden this year, Mr. Hull was 
appointed deputy Manager, inſtead of Mr. Col- 
man, who entirely relinquiſhed all other concerns 
on account of the management of his own Theatre, 4 
Mr. Dibdin produced four muſical pieces, 'viz. Wi 
„ Roſe and Colin, *© Annette and Lubin, X | 
4 The Wives Revenged,” and c The Chelſea . 


= 

Penfioner.**— Mr. Pilon was equally prolific, and 4 5 

brought out four pieces, viz. © The Invaſion, =O 
or a 'Trip to Brighthelmſtone, ce The Touch 1 

ſtone, or Harlequin Traveller,“ The Liver- 


pool Prize, and © The Illumination.“ Other 
pieces, were, The Lady of the Manor.“ [al- 
tered from Jonſon, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
% Buthred, Fatal Falſehood, (by Miſs H. 
More,) „ Gallic Gratitude,”? and a maſque of 
Mr. Cumberland's called Calypſo.” 

A literary conteſt took place during the Hay- 
Market ſeaſon of 1778, betwen Mrs. Cowley and 
Miſs Hannah More, on account'of a tragedy 
called “ Albina, produced by Mrs. C. and 
which was ſaid to have been borrowed in ſome 
inſtances from Miſs More's play of Fatal Falſe. 
hood, in anſwer to this, and a fimilar accuſa- 
tion of having committed a Plaigary on *© The 

Law of Lombardy, Mrs. Cowley made it evi- 
dent that her play, though juit produced, had 


been written three years prior to either of the 1 
above; circumſtances of imperſection in its re- 
preſentation alſo contributed to hurt the effect i 


this tragedy. might otherwiſe have had. The 
=_ « NS: wma 


# 


% 
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Theatre did not open till the gift of May, a very 
late commencement at that time, and owing to the 
encroachments of the Winter Fheatres who yearly 
advance ſo much upon the Hay-Market ſeaſon, 
that, in a few years, we may expect no Summer 

Theatricals, weſt of Covent-Garden, or the 
old new Drury. The pieces produced, beſides 
Mrs. Cowley's tragedy, were, © Summer Amuſe. 
ment, Widow and no Widow, «The Son- 
in-law, and © Separate Maintenance. 

Margravine of. Anſpach, then Lady 
Craven, brought forward a comedy in three acts, 
At Drury- lane, in the ſeaſon of 1779, called © The 

Miniature Picture, but though it had met much 
approbation when performed at her Ladyſhip's 
private Theatre, it made little or. no impreſſion _ 
on the public, Mr. Sheridan's favourite farce of 
6 The Critic,” 2 called The Times, 
% Zoraida, a tragedy, and a piece by Mrs. 
Cowley, 1 60 The School for Eloquence, 
were, with ſeveral others, performęd this year. 
Nothing worthy of record paſſed at Covent. 

Garden, a number of pieces came out, the moſt 
ſacceſafol were, „The Bondman, (altered from 
M/,uſſinger, by Cumberland,) The Deaf Lover, 

and «© The Siege of Gibraltar, both b Pilon, 

and The Belle's Stratagem, by Mrs. Os jan | 
As the records of the Theatres are very barren 
till the year 1782 we ſhall paſs on to that period, 
giving only a liſt of the intermediate Dramatio 
productions, moſt entitled to notice. ; 
| DRuxkr-LAxx, 1780-1, 


The Nome Impoſtor,”* « Lord. of the 
| anar, 4 


* 


Mn; . Co Suppliants, M0} ä 
ee e 
1781-2 
The Divorce, Fair Circaſſian, © Car. 
nival of Venice, Lun's Ghoſt, The Fair 
American.“ 


Covenr-Garven, 1780-1. 


«© Iſlanders, © Harlequin Freemaſon, Siege 

of Sinope, © Barnaby Brittle, «© Who' d have 

hear It,“ « The Man of the World.“ 
1781-2. 


ec The Marriage Act, « Duplicity, Count 


of Narbonne, 4 Choice of Harlequin, © Which 
is the Man?” tc Poſiti ve Man, * Retaliation.“ 


HaAr-Maxxx, 1780. 


* The Manager in Diſtreſs, «© Fire and 
Water, Chapter of Accidents, 3 en. 
Night, „Genius of Nonſence.. 


1781. 
tc Dead Alive, ( The Agreeable Sutpriſe, 
i with ſeveral others not equally ſucceſsful. 
| 1782. 


« None are ſo Blind as thoſe that wont See, * 
& The Eaſt Indian, “ The Candidate, Har- 
lequin Teague, or the Giants Cauſeway.“ 


The ſeaſon of 1762-3 at Drury-Lane was 
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% Tom Thumb, «© Cloſe of the Poll, 
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remarkable for the introduction of Mrs. Siddons 5 
this lady came out October 12th. in “ Iabella,* . 
the reception ſhe experienced, the rage ſhe created 
through the metropolis to ſee her, and the power- 
ful attraction ſhe at preſent poſſeſſes, are circum- 
ſtances of common notoriety. —Mrs, Siddons had 
rformed ſome time in Bath, Liverpool, Edin. 
K h, &c. the inhabitants of all which places 
id juſt tribute to her merit; yet Mr. Garrick, 
as we before obſerved, could not, or would not, 
diſcover any part of thoſe abilities ſhe moſt emi. 
nently poſſeſſes ; her performance of Iſabella on 
her firſt appearance, fixed ſo great an impreſſion on 
the public, that none of her characters to this day 
poſſeſs more forcible magnetiſm. Mr, Barrymore 
made his -entre this ſeaſon in the character of 
Young Meadows, in “ Love in a Village, in 
which piece Mr. Chapman, on the ſame evening, 
made his firſt appearance, Mr, Barrymore has 
fince qrfitted the line of Opera characters for thoſe . 
of tragedy, and genteel comedy, in each of which 
he is a very reſpectable acquiſition to the theatre. 
The numerous public avocations of Mr, She. 
ridan, interfering too much with the buſineſs of 
the theatre, Mr. Thomas King was this ſeaſon 
appointed deputy Manager, and on the 17th of 
September, he delivered an addreſs to the audience 
on the occaſion, which was greatly received, and 
himſelf experienced the warmeſt congratulations 
of the public, his addreſs was called a “ ſerio. 
_comic-dramatic Olio, and began with the fol. 
lowing parody * ES 
{£ -Moſt potent, grave, and reverend . 
4355 3 E ce y 
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10 My very noble and approved good-maſters; _ 
© That I have taken the conduct of this od Houſe, 


& True True I am Manager, &c. 


The word old was introduced in oppoſition to 
the Covent-Garden Theatre, which was now 
ſtiled the new houſe, in conſequence of alterations 
made during the ſummer; Drury-Lane was alſo 

much improved and embelliſhed. —The ſucceſsful 
pieces were, © ToO Civil by Half, «© The 
Triumph of Mirth,” “ The Adventures af a 
Night, and“ Witti or Female Fortune 
Hunters,“ by Mr. Waldron, who has ſince called 
it 6“ Heigho for a Huſband.“ 

Covent-Garden Theatre was conſiderably al- 
tered and amended, both as to elegance and con- 
venience ; the roof was raiſed, the gallerics en- 
larged, the ſeats in pit and gallery much im- 
proved, the boxes elevated and brought forward 
to the ſtage doors, the ornaments, paintings, &c. 
were in the firſt ſtyle. The ſucceſsful literary 
novelties were, ©* An Occaſional Prelude, 
« The Caftle of Andaluſia,” Lord Mayor's 
Day, Roſina, © The Capricious Lady, 
* Myſterious Huſband, &c. 

The pieces produoed at the Hay-Market in 
1783, were, © A Friend in Need is a Friend 
Indeed. “ The Young Quaker, „The Birth 
Day, or the Prince of Arragon, © The Receipt, 
Tax,” 4e Seeing is Believing, “The Lawyer,“ 1 
and“ Gretna Green.“ 

At Drury-Lane in 1783-4, Mr. John Kemble 
made his firit appearance before a London audience, 
he came laſt from Dublin, mg | made his debut in 


tha 
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the character of Hamlet, a he ſeems to have 
made his peculiar ſtudy, and has certainly brought 


beauties of the author to light in it, that even 


Garrick was unacquainted with; he met the 
reception his merits demanded, and has from that 
time proved an acquiſition of the firſt conſequence 
to Drury.Lane.—As an actor, he ſtands unex. 
_ celled in point of claffical jud t, and to the 
ſtudy of nature he unites the ſcholar and the 

ntleman, As an author, he has been tolerably 
ſucceſsful, but his literary forte lies in reviv- 
ing and adapting the works of ancient dramatifts 
to the taſte of modern times; a talent which was 
alſo poſſeſſed by Garrick. —In this way Mr. Kem- 
ble has brought forward many valuable old plays, 
which, in conſequence of a few exceptionable 
paſſages, had become obſolete, and, but for his 
judicious alterations, would have been entirely loft 


to the Engliſh ſtage. And if, as before obſerved, 


the Dramas of Shakeſpeare himſelf received bene. 
fit from the pen of Garrick, they are alſo conſi. 

derably indebted to the labour of Mr. Kemble. 
Mr. King, in conſequence of ſome miſunder. 
ſtanding with Mr. Sheridan, gave up the manage. 
ment of Drury-Lane, which he had entered on 
only the year before, and engaged for a certain 
number of nights at Covent-Garden.— Mr. Lin- 
ley ſucceeded in the direction of Drury-Lane, 
and Mr. Lee Lewes was engaged in the ſituation 
of a performer, left vacant by Mr. King.— Pieces 


| 1 « Metamorphoſis,** Harlequin 
ünior, Reparation, and The Double 
Diſguiſe,” „ 1 


b 
, 
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Mr. Johnſtone, from the Dublin Theatre, 
made his entrẽ this year on the boards of Covent- 
Garden in the character of Lionel; his wife 


made her appearance the ſame ſeaſon, with ſucceſs, 


in the character of Roſetta ; the maiden name of 
this Lady was Poitier, ſhe is now deceaſed,. and 
Mr. Johnſtone married again. 

Mr. Johnſtone exhibited much ability as a 
finger, and was ſoon a great favourite, but he 
has ſince given his attention almoſt entirely to 
comedy, in which his Iriſh characters are always 
excellently ſuſtained, and for giving effect to an 
Iriſh comic ſong, he ſtands unrivalled. —Some 
judicious improvements were made in the box 
entrances of this theatre, —The ſucceſsful drama. 
tic productions were, © 'The Poor Soldier, (by 
O'Keefe) improved from that gentleman's farce 
called * The Shamrock, The Magic Picture, 


t More Ways than One, * Robin Hood, &c. 


the pantomimes of * Friar Bacon, © Harlequin 
Rambler,”* and a ballet called, „ The 


Rival Knights, in which Monſ. Bithmere, - 


Duranci, imaiſon, &c. were uncommonly 
cleyer in their ſtyle of theatrical combat, it was 
alſo their firft appearance in England, _ 0 

Nothing material took place at the Hay- 


Market theatre in the ſeaſon of 1784, but the 


introduction of the following pieces, The 
Election of the Managers, by Mr. Colman, ſen. 
« 'Two to One, by Mr. Colman, jun. being 


his firſt dramatic eſſay, and the reception of it 

was a prophetic earneſt of his ſubſequent ſucceſles, 

Mx. C. jun, had juſt then attained his 2 1ſt year; 
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ec A Mogul Tale,“ by Mrs. Inchbald, was ſo 
well received as to attract the notice of mana 
who had before neglected this lady, whoſe peat 
has fince - furniſhed ſo much amuſement to the 
town, „ Lord Ruſſell,” „The Two Connoiſ- 
feurs,” and . Peeping Tom. 
Mrs. Bellamy, (whom we have frequently 
mentioned, and who has given the particulars of 
ber life at ſome length in her celebrated Apo- 
logy, &c.”) took leave of the town the ſeaſon of 
1784-5 at Drury-Lane Theatre, where the Ma- 
nagers kindly gave her a benefit play, Mrs. 
Yates, on this occaſion, played the Dutcheſs of 
za, and a, farewel addreſs was advertiſed 
to be ſpoken by Mrs. Bellamy, but her powers 
entirely yielding to her feelings when before the 
tence, who were numerous and liberal, Miſs 
Farren generouſly. affifted her by ſpeaking the 
addreſs, Mrs. B. mean time, continued on the 
ſage, and by her tears teſtified her [gratitude and 
aſſent to the pathetic] expreſſions of the addreſs 
which was written by Mr. Stuart, and of which 
the following lines may ſerve as a ſpecimen ; 


4 Once a faint ſtar in the theatric ſky, | 
C When Cibber with her Garrick based en high; . 
« Cooing like turtles, billing like the dove; 
« Barry and I bore off the palm in love! 

«& Like Cleopatra, then the world I trod, 
“ For here reign'd love's luxurious little god; 


[ Preffeng her hand to her breaft, 
6e But vain thoſe taunts and egotiſms paſt, 


% To this complexion 7 ew come at laft,” ,- 
„ 
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The extremes of fortune experienced by this 
lady (who is fince dead) are, as, before obſerved, 
minutely pourtrayed by herſelf. Her attractions, 
beauty, and abilities, when young, contraſted 
with the follies trom which reſulted the diſtreſſed 
poverty of her age, preſents a leſſon worthy the 
attention of every one, and we ſincerely join in 
the wiſh expreſſed in another part of her addreſs, 
as follows: Os 3.327 gy 7 

© O, if my artleſs, ſerio- comic pen, 

«© Save but one female from the ſnares of men, 
My checquered life not ſadly I'll deplore, 

c In hopes my woes may reſcue many more. 


An illiberal oppoſition greeted the "entre of 


Mrs. Siddons this ſeaſon, in che part of Mrs. 
Beverley; the ſuppoſed cauſe was, that, when in 


Dublin ſhe had refuſed, after agreeing, to play 


for Mefirs. Digges and Bretreon's benefits; a ſub- 

ſequent inveſtigation, however, defeated the effect 
of this malicious attempt ; it being proved, that 
during a fortnight, in the courſe of which thofe 
benefits took place, Mrs. Siddons was coriined 
to her bed by a very ſerious indiſpoſition. 

Mr. King returned to Drury Lane, and was 
again placed on the dramatic throne. Mr. Hay- 
-ey*s tragedy of © Lord Ruſſel, which came out 

during the 5 at the Hay- market, was per- 
formed on the night of opening this theatre: as 


were in the courſe of the ſeaſon The Spaniſh . 
_Rivalg® by Mr. Lonſdale, „The Carmelite, 


and ie Natural Son, both by Mr. Cunt. 
berland, The Maid of Honour, an W 
| | „ | rom 
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from Maſſinger by Mr. Kemble, «Liberty Hall,” ” 
by Mr. Dibdin, « Elfrida, by Mr. Maſon, 
The Fool,“ by Captain Topham, and % The 


Humouriſt, by Mr. Cobb. 


a Covent Garden company was 

the addition of Mr. Holman and Mr. Pope, 4 
made their firſt appearances in the characters of 
Romeo and Oroonoko ; it is difficult to ſay which 
was beſt received. Mr. Holman diſplayed a won. 
derful degree of Nature, feeling, and diſcrimi- 
nation in Romeo, which. part (as we obſerved 
of Kemble's Hamlet,) appears to have engaged 
his moſt particular attention. 

The acting of Mr. Pope in Oronooko was a 
fair preſumption of his future ſucceſs :—the man- 
gy, yet muſical tones of this gentleman's voice, 

judiciouſly varied in the extremes of rage and 
tenderneſs, affiſted by a pleaſing figure and great 

propriety of action, combine, with other acquiſi- 
tions, to make him eſteemed as a firſt rate per- 
former. 

Mr. O'Keefe produced two pieces this ſeaſon, - 
viz. © Fontainbleau, and © The Blackſmith 
of Antwerp”—the latter by no means ſo ſucceſsful 
as the former. Mr. Pilon alſo produced two 
pieces, viz. © Barataria,”” and Eroſtation,”* 
| the latter, as in the above inſtance, not ſhovels... 

ful; the former a favourite: the other pieces were 
_ «© The Follies of a Day,“ by Holcroft, «© Fa- 
ſhionable Levities, by Macnally, „The Nunne.. 
ty, by Pearce, The Campaign, afterwards 

altered to Love and War,“ by Captain 2 

on, 
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| ſon, the pantomime of the Magic Cavern, 


&c. 5 5 N 

Meſſrs. O'Keefe and Pilon mounted Pegaſus for 
the Haymarket in the ſummer * 5; the former 
produced The Beggar on Horſeback, and the 


latter an alteration of Shakeſpeare's © All's Well 


that Ends Well.” Mr. Colman, jun. brought 
out 4 Turk and No Turk, and Mrs. Inchbald 
the comedy of I'll Tell You What: Theſe 
novelties, with the performance of a ſpeaking 
8 called Here and There and Every 
here, conſtitute the events of the ſeaſon. 
Drury Lane in 1785-6 made an acquiſition, 


which has added a grand ſource of attraction 


to its entertainments, in the perſon of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, who appeared for the firit time on the 18th 
of October, 1785, in the part of Peggy in the 
« Country Girl. It is a curious circumſtance 


that this lady, who was recommended to the 


theatre by Mr. Smith, was engaged to play fe. 
tond parts in tragedy to Mrs. Siddons, but find. 
ing very little reaſon -to hope ſhe would ever be 


more than a ſecond, if ſhe played in the ſame line 


with Mrs. S. ſhe very fortunately and judiciouſly 


made her entre in comedy; Peggy, in © The 


Country Girl, was her firſt attempt, in which 
her merit and natural ſtyle of acting, intermingled 
with a playfulneſs and je ne ſcai quoi ſo perfectly 
her own, ſtruck the audience with ſo much agree- 
able ſurpriſe, and called ſo loudly on their appro- 
bation, that by the time ſhe had performed the 
Romp, Sir Harry Wildair, &c. ſhe was pro» - 
nounced equal, * a different way ig 
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Mrs. Siddons herſelf ; and theſe Ladies have 
jointly ſupported their reſpective caſts with ſo 
high an eſtimation from the public; that they 
may be juſtly ſtiled the Tragic, and Comic Muſes, 
of that theatre, which their abilities have, in 

- ſome inſtances, ſo conſpicuouſly upheld. 

- Mrs. Siddons this ſeaſon performed Belvidera, 
for the benefit of Mr. Henderſon's Widow, and 
ſpoke a prologue, written for the occafion by 
Mr. Murphy. The pieces brought out were 
The Strangers at Home, [The Heireſs,” 
The Projects, „The Captives, and a pan- 

tomime called Hurly ny: ; . the Fairy of 
the Well. 52 ä 

Mr. Henderſon's death was an irreparable loſs 
to Covent Garden this ſeaſon. That Gentleman 
was, in many of Shakeſpeare's plays, a ſecond 
Garrick, and, like thoſe of Roſcius, Mr. Hen- 
derſon's talents were by no means confined ;—he 
played Falſtaff or Hamlet (and many ſimilar ex- 
tremes) with the moſt refined attention and pro- 
priety; and though his figure was againſt him, 
and his voice thick, yet his merit ſoon obſcured 
theſe diſadvantages, and procured him the reputa. 
tion of being a ſterling actor. He died Novem- 
ber 25, 1785, and was buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey. He died inteſtate, though his property 


* amounted to near ſeven thouſand pounds. 


Covent Garden,. however, received a valuable 
addition to its operative attractions by the en- 
gagement- of Mrs. Billington, who came, out in 
the character of Roſetta, in Love in à Vil- 
lage. Her muſical ſcience and vocal powers, 


1 
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en her immediately the ſanction of that au- 
i 


tence whoſe approbation ſhe encreaſed on every 
ſubſequerit: performance. Mrs. Brown alſo made 


her debut as Miſs Prue, in «© Love for Love, 


in which character ſhe gained conſiderable repu- 


tation. The ſeaſon was further remarkable for 


Mrs. Abington's performance of Scrab for her 


own benefit, and for the damnation of a piece 
called “ Small Talk; or, the Weſtminſter Boy, 


brought out for the benefit of Mrs. Wells oo 
young gentlemen of Weſtminſter, not chuſing to 
be reflected from the theatrical mirror, made a 
ſtrong party, and though the firſt act was got 


through with ſome difficulty, the ſecond was not 


permitted to finiſh at all. 
The pieces that met with better b were 


Appearance is Againſt Them, The Chole- 


ric Fathers, Love in a Camp, Werter, 
% Omai,”* * The Peruvian, &c, 

The only occurrences worth notice at the Hay 
market in 1786, were Mrs. Webb's performance 
of Falſtaff for her own benefit, (in which ſhe was 
not only allowed to be great, but it produced her 
a great houſe,) and the introduction of The 
Widow's. Vow, © The Diſbanded Officer, 
ce The Devil's in the Wine Cellar, /altered from 
Aaron Hill,) „“ The Siege of Curzola, and 
«Tit for Tat.“ 

In the ſeaſon of 1786 Mr. Kelly made bis entre 
at Drury Lane, in the character of Lionel, inthe 


* School for Fathers. The Science poſſeſſed 
by this gentleman, acquired by much ſtudy and 


ecured his reception with the public, 
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who, to. this day, acknowledge in loud plaudits 
the - pleaſure he inſpires. The ſucceſsful new 
ws at Drury Lane were, Richard Cœur de 

ion, The Firſt Floor, Seduction, © Ju. 
lla, and The Box Lobby Loungers. 

Mr. Ryder came out at Covent Garden this ſea- 
fon in Sir John Brute, in which character he was 
perfectly original, and, during his ſtay in Lon. 
dun, was a firſt rate favourite. Covent Garden 
produced apiece, called . Richard Cœur de Lion,“ 
in oppoſition to that at Drury Lane, to which, 
however, its ſucceſs was by no means compara- 
ble. Mrs. Inchbald brought out a piece tranſ. 
lated from the French, called The Midnight 
N 

in tion to it, a 5 

* Diamond Cut Diamond, which — alſo a 
tranſlation from the ſame piece with the Midnight 
Hour, but infinitely inferior to Mrs. Inchbald's, 
which had not been merely tranſlated, but in 
every ſcene altered and adapted to the taſte of an 
Engliſh audience, The other productions of con- 
ſequence at Covent Garden were He Wou'd be 
a Soldier, 4 Eloiſa, © Such Things Are, 
10 Love and wg Ah « Nina, Bonds 5 

bh a Harlequinade 7 called 1 

1 ſtle.“ „„ TT 
- Mr. Colman, having failed in a ſpirited at- 
tempt to his Theatre rather carlier than the 
unreaſonably prolonged ſeaſons of the Winter 
Theatres would permit him, was obliged to go 
on in the track his formidable oppoſers marked 
out for him, and the following pieces came out 

| G . 
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at the Haymarket in the ſeaſon of 1787: Har. 
veſt Home,” Inkle and Yarico,”” ** Vimonda,** 


and «© The Village Lawyer,” 
On the 2oth of June, 1787, Mr. J. Palmer 


| opened a new Playhouſe, called the Roralrr 


THEATRE, - near Wellcloſe.ſquare, which had 
been built by ſubſcription, on a ſpacious and ele. 
t ſcale, under the idea that the Juſtices of the 


Tower Hamlets were empowered, by the Royalty 
of that fortreſs, to licence the performance of 


ys :—it proved, however, totally different 3 
r, after the night of openfhg, when «4 As You 
Like It,” and «© Miſs in her Teens, were per- 
formed for the benefit of a public charity, the 


theatre immediately cloſed, and the entertain. 


ments afterwards exhibited were burlettas, dances, 
and pantomimes, in the manner of thoſe performed 
at Sadler's Wells, &c. The idea of a permiſſion 
to perform plays had been fo far indulged by the 
proprietors that Meilrs, Quick, Johnſtone, Ry. 
der, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Martyr, &c. &c. were 
actually engaged, and their abilities, joined ta 


thoſe of Meiſrs. Palmer and Banniſter, ſen, (WhO 


did perform on the re-opening of the Houſe, } 
8 a 

would certainly have been ſufficiently attractive 
to have rendered the theatre of material conſe... 
quence, Meſſrs. Harris, Linley, - and Colman, 
perſiſted in their determination of oppoſing it in 


every ſage ; and even when it was open for mu- 


ſical and pantomimical performances, an informa- 
tion was laid againſt Mr. Delpini for only erying 
out ©* Roaſt Beef” while acting the part of clown 


in a pantomime ; and two Juſtices were fined 
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Tool. each, and rendered incapable of acting in 
the Commiſſion of the Peace, for having diſcharg- 
ed Mr. Banniſter, when informed againſt as a 
wagabond. The circumſtances relative to open- 
Ing the theatre may be better explained by the 
following addreſs, which was by Mr. Pal- 
mer after the play and farce were over :— 

© LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
. T am ſorry on the firſt night that I have the 
«© honour of ſeeing this theatre graced by ſo 
<5 ſplendid an appearance, to be obliged to trou- 
c ble you with the peculiar circumſtances of my 
4c fituation.—T had flattered myſelf that I ſhould 
cc be able, during the ſummer months, to exert 
rc my beſt endeavours in your ſervice. 
This theatre was built under a letter of ap. 
_ © probation from the Lord Lieutenant Gover- 
«© nor of the Tower ;—and. being ſituated in a 
6 palace and fortreſs, in a diftrit immediately 
4 within his juriſdiction, his conſent, added to 
4 a licence obtained from the Magiſtrates, au- 
cc thorifing a place of Public Entertainment, were 
4 deemed legal authority. | 

4 The firſt ſtone of the building was laid on 
e the 26th of December, 1785; at that time 
«« the managers of the theatres at the Weſt end 
4 of the town made no kind of objection. In 
rc the courſe of laſt ſummer, when I performed 
„ at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, Mr. 

„ Colman wrote a prologue, which I ſpoke on 
e my benefit night, and, among others, were 
5 the following lines;  _ 


4 
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«« For me, whoſe utmoſt aim is your delight, 
«« Accept the humble offering of this night; 
«© To pleaſe, wherever placed, be ſtill my care, 
«© At Drury, Haymarket, or Wellcloſe-ſquare. 
« As Mr. Colman knew the plan I had then 
s in view, it was fair to conclude that he did 
«© not meditate an oppoſition. Mr. Harris, of 
« Covent Garden Theatre, gave his conſent in 
« writing that Mr. Quick ſhould be engaged 
« here, After all this, to my great aſtoniſn- 
c ment, when a large expence had been incurred, 
ce and this houſe was completely ready for open- 
« ing, the three managers thought good to pub. 
« liſh in the newſpapers, extracts from different 
« acts of Parliament, accompanied with their 
. joint reſolution to put the acts in force againſt 
7 this theatre; they went a ſtep farther, they 
c ſerved me with this notice.“ | 
{Here Mr, Palmer read a copy of a notice ſent to 
him, ſigned by Thomas Linley,, Thomas Har. 
ris, and George Colman, acquainting him that 
inſtructions were given to lodge informations 
againſt him for every appearance he ſhould 
make in any play, or ſcene of a play, at any 
unlicenced theatre, contrary to the u e, 
c J have the ſatisfaction to find that thoſe three 
« Gentlemen are the only enemies to this under. 
ce taking; and it will be for themſelves to con- 
« fider whether they are not, at the ſame time, 
« oppoſing the voice of the public. 
« For myſelf, I have embarked my all in this 
theatre; perſuaded that, under the ſanction I 
obtained, it was perfectly legal: —In the 
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tc event of it, every thing dear to my family 
4c js involved. 

| « I was determined to ſtrain every nerve to 
& merit your favour ; but when I confider the 
« caſe of other performers who have been alſo 
ac threatened with proſecutions, I own whatever 
ce agus Tm mytal I feel too much to riſk 
1 for them. 

« I had promiſed a benefit play for the uſe 
« of the London Hoſpital ; and all the perform. 
cc ers agreed with me that one night at leaſt 
e ſhould be employed for fo uſeful a purpoſe. 

«© We have not performed for hire, gain, or 
« reward ; and we that the three managers, 
« with the Magiſtrates in their intereſt, will 
& neither deem benevolence a miſdemeanour, nor 
i ſend us, for an act of charity, to hard labour 
t in the Houſe of Correction. 

I beg pardon for treſpaſſi thus long upon 
« your patience as things are, 
« and a combination being formed to oppreſs 
„and ruin me, it is not at preſent in my power 
40 3 ive out another play. 

nder the act of Parliament that empow- 
"Ss Magiſtrates to allow certain perform. 
ec ances, I obtained a licence ; and to whatever 
cc * of 3 ene this theatre 
<« may be converted, your future patronage will 
„ abundantly „ lis vary dificuley I 
4 have had to encounter. 


« 'Tumblers and might a 
« winolefed befor you; — 22 
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„ formers and myſelf ſtanding forward to ex- 
{© hibit a moral play is deemed a crime. 

«© The ſe, however, for which we have 
cc this night exerted ourſelves, may ſerve to ſhew 


cc that a theatre near Wellcloſe ſquare may be aa 


c uſeful as in Covent-Garden, Drury-Lane, or 


c the Hay- Market. 1 
« All that remains, at preſent, is to return 


e you my grateful thanks for the indulgence 
c with which you have honoured me this night, 


« I forbear to enlarge upon that ſubject, my 


“& heart is too full, I ſhall be ever devoted to your 


« ſer vice. | 


e Until it is announced that this houſe. ſhall 


e be agained opened with a ſpecies of entertain. 
c ment not ſubjecting me to danger, I humbly 


« take my leave. | | 

This Addreſs produced ſeveral newſpaper in. 
ſertions, in 
ſtated, that the only writing he ever received from 
Mr. Harris on the ſubject, (which is ſubjoined} 


i was ſo far from a conſent, that it tended entirely 
to prove the uncertain and dangerous ground in 


which the proprietors of the Royalty Theatre 
were ment Ny addreſs from Mr. Harris him. 
ſelf alſo appeared in the public prints, exculpating 
himſelf from any charge of duplicity, and affirm- 
ing that Mr. Palmer had, till the Monday before 
opening his Theatre, always maintained. that he 
had ſufficient authority to perform plays, and by 
this affirmation many reſpectable performers had 
been deceived ; Mr. H. concludes by offering the 
uſe of Covent-Garden Theatre and wardrobe for 


** 


particular one from Mr. Quick, who 
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three nights to thoſe, who by: relying on Mr- 
Palmer's affurances, had been diſtreſſed, which 
offer, being conſtrued into an inſult by the per- 
formers ot the Royalty, was treated in the Pen 
with contempt. 
Mr. Colman, alſo to exculpate himſelf of the 
charge of the lines in Mr. Palmer's addreſs, inſert. 
ed a paragraph declaring that he did it in conſe. 
by of Mir. Palmer's ſtatement that he had 
ufficient authority for his plan, and that he did 
not intend to open his new Theatre in the ſummer, 
He, of conrſe, could not interfere with the intereſts 
of the Hay- Market Houſe, whereas Mr. P. in 
contradiction to his promiſe, opened in June, 
2 pr opened again, as above mentioned, 
on the gd of July, with a variety of muſical, 
\ ſcenic, and pantomimic exhibitions, in the latter 
Mr. Palmer himſelf performed, and gained a new 
Teputation in a line "he had | hitherto never at. 
tempted. Mr. Banniſter, with the warmeſt degree 
of friendſhip, refuſed to return to the winter Thea. 
tres, and determined to ſtick by his friend Palmer 
to the laſt. The principal performers during the 
time the Royalty remained open afterwards, were, 
Mr. J. Palmer, Mr. Banniſter, Mr. Sedgwick, 


(2 = Mr. W. Palmer; Mr. Leoni, Mr. Lee Lewes, 


Maſter (now Mr.) Braham, Mr. Collins, (author 
of ©© The Bruſh,”) Mr. Bates, Mr. Arrowſmith, 
Mr. Follet, ſen. Mr. Follet, jun. Mr. Rees, 
Mr. Delpini, Mr. Bithmire, Mr. Holland, &c. 

&c.—Miſs George, Mrs. Gibbs. Mrs. Wells, 
Ma. Warrel, Mrs. Burnett, Miſs Burnett, 
Miſs Bithmire, &c. &c, &c. with a numerous 
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company of figure dancers, pantomime perform=, 
ers, chorus ſingers, &c. &c.— The pieces pro- 
duced at the Royalty, were the burlettas of 
«The Birth Day, „ Thomas and Suſan,*” 
«. Hero and Leander,” © True Blue,” and 
* Apollo turned Stroller, &c. the Harlequin 
pantomimes were, Hobſon's Choice, or Theſpis, 
in Diſtreſs, Harlequin Mungo, or a into: 
the Tower,” « Gil Blas, or the fool of fortune, 
the ſerious. pantomimes were, Don Juan, or 
the Libertine | Deſtroyed,” The Deſerter of 


Naples, or Royal Clemency,” „ The Duke of 


Milan,“ (taken from the Tempeſt,”) with a, 


variety of ſerious and comic ballets, a mock tra- 
gedy, called, . Almirina, written by Arthur. 


Murphy, Eſq. was alſo produced. 
The intended opening of Drury-Lane Theatre 
on the 1 5th of September, 1787, was prevented. 


by the ſeceſſion of Meſſrs. Palmer and Banniſter, 


who had been advertiſed, and the Houſe opened 
on the night following, ſeveral letters appeared. 


in the papers proving that Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Banniſter had each given timely notice of their 


refuſal to perform. : 

On the 8th of June, 1 788, Mr. Smith retired 
from the ſtage, - and 5 leave of the audience 
(after having performed Charles, in The School 
for Scandal, ) in the following addreſs: 


% 


40 LADIES and GENTLEMEN, ; IP) 


e After having devoted five and thirty years 


«« to your ſervice, I-now beg leave to retire. 


* nn 


. 


. You have received me with candeur, in- 
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« dulgenoe and generoſity ; you believe, I ; 
46 e is not loſt upon me 85 — 

« Actors you have had you will have with 
tc better powers to pleaſe you; but this I muſt 
« be bold to ſay, none can be found more pro- 
_ © perly ambitious of your favour, more ſtudious 
« of getting it, more grateful when it was got. 

% This is the laſt time I am to appear before 
40 you in wy public character. May I hope the 

ec patronege and protection you have vouchſafed 
«© me on the ſtage, will be followed by ſome ſmall 
en eſteem when I am off,—Ladies and Gentlemen 
et farewell.” 

The pieces produced at Druty-Lane were, 
« The New Peerage,” 4 The Fate of Sparta,“ 
« Love in the * and ©* The Regent.“ 
| Nothing of conſequiltice took place at Covent. 

Garden, but the production of The Farmer,” 

4 Animal Magnetiſm, and Marian, with 
2 pantomime called « The Dumb Cake, or the 
Regions of Fancy,” ſeveral other pieces, and 
he Pantomime of Orpheus and vere ba were 
uced and condemned. 

oe Hay-Market ſeaſon of 1788 was only 
5 remarkable for bringing out The Priſoner at 
Large, Ways and Means,” * A Quarter of 
an Hour before Dinner, «« The Sword of Peace.” 


7 


it | 2 , 1 giving up the direction of the theatre, 


At the opening of Drury-Lane i in 178849, a 
long addreſs appeared in the daily papers from 
Mr. King, explanatory of the reaſons for leaving 


Which 


2 "4% 
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made ſeveral alterations in Theatric law, parti. 


cularly in the making out of play - bills, in which 


department a variety of diſputes had been always 
occaſioned by the order in which each performer 
name was ſet down, it being honourable to be 
placed at the top, and more honourable to be placed 
at bottom with an C? And,” before the name of the 
character, other ſituations in the bill took rank 
in. the eye of the performer according to the order 
in which they followed the firſt name; to obviate 


theſe diſputes Mr. Kemble entirely deſtroyed alt 
diſtinction of rank in the bill, by placing the 


characters. juſt as they may happen to be printed 
in the books of the play, or according to the 


rank of ſuppoſed character, placing always the. 


higheſt character, as a King, Governor, &e. at 
the top, and Servants, &c. at the bottom. The 
new productions of Drury: Lane this ſeaſon, were, 
The Doctor and Apothecary, The Pannel, 
4 ＋The Impoſtors, an alteration of“ Coriola. 
nus, © Mary Queen of Scots, „ Falſe A 
pearances,”” © The Farm Houſe,” &c. | 
At Covent-Garden the veteran Macklin, at 
the age of ninety, attempted the part of Shylock, 
for his benefit, May 7th, 1789, but finding, in 


the courſe of it, his memory fail him, he was 


obliged to give up the remainder of the part to 


Mr. Ryder, and that evening retired from the 
Stage; he acquainted the audience himſelf with 


the cauſe of his inability to proceed, and receiv- 


ed every teſtimony of ſympathy and reſpect which 
4 Britiſh- public could give about four years after 


Mr, 


which was undertaken by Mr. John Kemble, who 
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Mr. Macklin's two pieces of * The Man of the 
World, and C Love a-la-Mode,”* were printed 
by ſubſcri tion, - under the direction of Mr. Mur- 
phy, and the liberal patronage afforded on the occa- 
fion ced profits to the amount of fifteen hun. 
dred 2 with which an annuity of 200l. was 
ed for Mr. Macklin, and 751. per annum 
his wife, in caſe ſhe ſurvived —though 
be was often killed by the newſpapers, lived till 
the year 1797, and till within a ſhort time of 
his death went frequently to the theatres where 
he bas been obſerved to applaud ſeveral per- 
formers as they affected or pleaſed him, he fat 
always in the pit, cloſe to the Orcheſtra. We 
have already noticed Mr. Macklin's theatrical 
campaigns from the year 1733, his retirement 


and return to the Stage, and cloſe our account 


with obſerving, that as he was the moſt experi- 


enced, ſo he certainly was, in ſome inſtances, 


the beſt actor of our times. 

- The moſt ſucceſsful productions at Covent-Gar- 
4 this year, were, ©* The Highland Reel, 
The Child ot Nature, © The Toy, The 
Little Hunchback, and The Dramatiſt,” 
the Harlequinade of Aladdin, or the wonder- 
ful Lamp, a ballet called, The Giant Defeat- 
ed,“ and the grand ſerious pantomime of The | 
Death « of Captain Cook. 

During the Hay-Market ſeaſon of 178g, - the 
Opera Houſe was burnt down, the audience in 
the little theatre, which was open at the time, 
were very much alarmed, but no accident hap- 


SS 
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in uence; a ſplendid theatre has ſince 
riſen out of the ruins of the old one, (Phœnix 
like) in which, as will hereafter be obſerved, the 
Drury-Lane company performed while their own 
theatre was rebuilding.— A Mrs. Taylor made 
her appearance at the Hay-Market, and was well 
received. The Dramatic productions were, Ut 
Pictura Poeſis, or, the Enraged Mufician, 
c Half an Hour after Supper, „As it Should 
be, © The Family Party, „ Married Man,“ 
ec The Friends, or, Benevolent Planters, The 
Comet, and The Battle of Hexham.** 
At Drury-Lane in 1789-0, the tragedy of 
& Marcella, by Mr. Hayley, was got up in 
oppoſition to the ſame play, by the ſame author, 
at the other houſe; Mr. Hayley, however, did 
not wiſh it to be done at Drury-Lane, where it 
met with no ſucceſs, on account of the hurry they 
were in to precede its repreſentation at Covent- 
Garden, beſides the above at Drury- Lane were 
produced The Falſe Friend, © The Ifland of 
' St. Marguerite, The Haunted I ower, 
% The Adventurers, „The SpoiPd Child, 
and No Song No Supper, with ſeveral revived 
pays, and a pantomime called Harlequin's 
rolicks, or, the Power of Witchcraft. 
At Govent-Garden Mr. Hayley's tragedy of 
« Marcella, met a better reception than at Dru. 
ry-Lane, though at the latter theatre it had the 
ſtart. Mr. Quick this ſeaſon performed the part 
of King Richard the Third, for his own benefit, 
and though the peculiarity of his voice was ſome. 
times againſt him, he played the part with great 
| K 2 judgement, 
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Judgement, the receipts were upwards of 430l. 
an almoſt unparalleled houſe, before the late al . 
terations at Covent-Garden ; an addreſs was on 


this occafion written by Mr. Merry, and ſpoken 


dy Mr. Ryder, which had much comic effet, — 

On September the goth, 1789, Mr. Farren, (who 
had been many years a reſpetable member of 
Covent-Garden Theatre,) departed this life, as 
did alſo Mr. Booth, July 7th, 1789, whoſe at- 


tention to buſineſs and uniform regularity in his 


Profeſſion, joined to abilities of conſiderable ex- 
ty cauſed him to be much lamented by all who 


w- him. 


October 14th, 1789, died Miſs Catley, of 


eclebrated muſical memory; ſhe was ſaid to be 
- married to General Laſcelles, at whoſe houſe ſhe 
died; her theatrical entre we have noticed in its 
ce, prior to which, being born in the loweſt 
phere of life, and indebted to the caſual bounty 


of publicans and their euſtomers for their — 
4A 


The, by her own merit and powers, as a 
-unaided by friends or "intereſt, became one of 
the foremoſt favourites of the Engliſh ſtage ; ſome. 


time after her appearance at Vauxhall and Co- 


.vent= „ ſhe lived under the patronage of 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval, 8 whom and 
her father a curious law-ſuit took place for her 


detention, it being urged by Mr. 8 that 


one Bates, a Muſician, to whom ſhe was ap- 


ticed, had, in conjunction with Fraine, an | 


-pren 
Attorney, ſold her to Sir Francis, Miſs Catley 
and her protector appeared in Court, the young 
lady was, * an n e from the 


cuſtody 


' 
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cuſtody of her keeper, (to whom her indentures 


had been transferred,) but the Counſel of Sir 


Francis obſerving that Miſs C. _ now make 
her election, the choice reſted on Sir Francis, with 


whom ſhe returned home; but on a Rule being 


granted by Lord Mansfield to ſhew cauſe why 
Sir F. ſhould not be proſecuted in common with 
Bates, for ſeducing and proftituting Miſs Catley, 
Sir Francis had colts to pay to a Wr 


amount. 


Though Miſs Catley's character, i in a particu · : 
lar point of view, may appear not quite ſo good 


as might be wiſhed, yet ſhe had a heart which 


richly over-balanced thoſe deviations which  cir- 
er- e and ſituation might completely apolo- 
gize for. 

Her economy, liberality, charity, and ſub- 
miſſive attention to Mr. Laſcelles, of whom ſhe” 


vas perfectly independent, added to her very rare 


profeſſional abilities, will ſpeak in her favour, 
when the writer of theſe pages ſhall be no more; 
and Rage there are prudes upon prudes who have 


much to ſay againſt her, yet we could cite num» 
berleſs traits in her favour, which would put faſ- 
tidious cenſure to the bluſh, and better the 


morals of many, who are apt to blame, by laying 
to them, 
e Go, and do thou likewiſe. 
Nor ſew-pieces were ſucceſsful this ſeaſon at 
6 the principal of which, heſides 


the tragedy above mentioned, were The Widow 


of Malabar,” % The Cruſade,“ The Female 
4. - A. 


* 
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Adventurer, Eudora, © Nootka Sound, 
and « Harlequin's Chaplet.“ 

At the Hay- Market, in the year 1790, Mr. 
Colman, ſen. labouring under a mental derange. 
ment, his ſon was obliged to take the managerial 
department, which he has from that time executed 
with particular eclat. 'That eccentric and favourite 
comedian, Mr. Edwin, departed this life the iſt 
of July, 1790, his loſs was and has been very 
ſeverely felt both at this and Covent-Garden 
Theatres ;. O' Keeſe and Edwin played into each 
others hands; the one was born to act what the 
other wrote, and ſo great was the fimilarity of 
conception in O'Keefe, and expreſſion in Edwin, 
that, but for the mutual ſupport they received 
from each other, the public had probably been 
- deprived of the exertions of both. 

*- The novelties this ſeaſon, at the Hay- Market, 
were, „ Try Again, New Spain, or Love 
in Mexico, = ix Breakfaſt P: Kc. | | 
The Drury-Lane ſeaſon of 1790-1, was re- 
markable for being the laſt campaign made on the 
old boards, during which, nothing of moment 

occured but the production of Better late than 
Never, The Seige of Belgrade, a panto- 
mime called The Fairy Favour, or Harlequin 
Animated, with a number of other pieces which 
were unſucceſsful. 9 Tk 
Mr. Roſs, who has been frequently mentioned 
in the courſe of this little work, died September 
_ x4th, 1790, he was born in 1728. and his fa- 
ther (a lawyer) is ſaid to have diſinherited him 
for going on the Stage ; when „ 
177% 
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1778, he was much diſtreſſed, but afterwards 
relieved by an anonymous annuity of 601. 
which afterwards proved to be the gift of his 
friend and ſchool-fellow, Admiral Barrington, 
with whom Mr. Roſs had been educated at Weſt... 
minſter. 

Mr. Joſeph Munden, from the Theatres Roy» 
al Cheſter and Newcaſtle, made his entre this 
ſeaſon at Covent Garden, (as a ſubſtitute for 
Edwin,) in the characters of Sir Francis Gripe 
and Jemmy Jumps :—in the latter, though by 
no means his bell rmance, he gave infinite 
ſatisfaction, but his acting in Sir Francis was 
much ſuperior. His Ma ty ſoon after com- 
manded the play, and was highly entertained 
with Mr. Munden, whoſe forte is by no means 
confined to the vis comica, for his performance of 
Old Dornton, and ſimilar characters, poſſeſſes a 
degree of pathetic intereſt highly to his credit, — 
Mr. Munden is alfo remarkable for the care and 
attention with which he dreſſes his characters, 
particularly when performing the principal Witch 
in Macbeth. 

Mr. John Beard, whoſe talents we have fore 
merly mentioned, died at Hampton, aged 75, 
on the 5th of February, 1791. —His firſt mar. 
riage, as before obſerved, was with Lady Hen- 
rietta Herbert; his ſecond was with the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Rich, at whoſe death Mr. Beard ſuc. 
ceeded to the Management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, —His abilities as a finger, and his cha- 
raſter as a gentleman, were many years conſpi - 
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cuous: he died poſſeſſed of conſiderable property, 
and was interred in the church vault at Hampton. 
The moſt favourite 8 at Covent Gar- 


den this ſeaſon were « German Hotel, the 
« Divertiſement, written by Mr. Croſs, pur. 
poſely for the introduction of a number of Mr. 
' Dibdin's moſt favourite ſongs ;+ the Picture of 
Paris, the School for „ Two 
String to your Bow, (from the 40 Hotel, or 
Double Valet,“ of Captain Jephſon, ) the Wood. 
man, © Modern Antiques, Lorenzo, 
&« Wild Oats,” and a pantomime ballet, called 
a «« Tippoo Sab. my 
On November the 26th, 1791, Mr. Ryder 
aled at Sandy Mount, Dublin. This gentleman, 
Whoſe appearance at Covent- Garden has been no- 
ticed, was for many years a wonderful and de. 
wh favourite at Dublin, where he was mana. 
the Smock Alley Theatre for ſome time ; 
3 of his performers, added to ſome 
little want of œconomy in his lady, (not with- 
ſtanding he at that time gained 8 in 
the Lottery, ) ſoon r him a — 
he left Ireland, he was ſo much — — - 
public, that medals, executed by Moſſop, were 
truck in commemoration of  him.—Some time 
prior to his death, his two daughters came out at. 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket. 

The new plays, &c. at the Haymarket in 
1791 were © The Kentiſh Barons, «© Next 
ths Neiabbours, the © Surrender 'of Calo”? 
with ſome others not ſo ſucceſsful. 

The Drury Lane Company on September the 


22d, 
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224, 1792, opened the New Opera Houſe, with 
a prelude called . Poor Old Drury. The ex- 
| 2 expences which attended the engag- 
this magnificent ſtructure, added to many 
others incurred by the removal of ſcenery, adapt. 
ing it to the houſe, alteration of the ſtage to fit 
it, &c, &. Kc. obliged the Managers to raiſe 


the price of the boxes to 6s. and of the pit ta 


38. 6d.—On opening the theatre much diſcon« 
tent prevailed among the audience, partly owing 
to the above advance, and partly to the inoonve- 
nience of the entrances. Mr. Kemble was called 
for, and after he had ſor ſome time addreſſed the 
audience in an explanatory way, n was re. 
ſtored. 


Some very illiberal remarks in the public prints = 


155 appeared againſt, and were fully ſang by Mrs. 
Jordan, on account of her not appearing, when 
prevented by indiſpoſition one evening, in Ma- 
tilda, in the opera of Richard Cœur de Lion.“ 
She alſo, with great propriety, addreſſed the au. 
dience on ſome — which, on the ſame occaſion, 
had been thrown out againſt her private charac. 
ter; the public received and ſanctioned her with 
a degree of applauſe and approbation that entirely 
triumphed over the inſignificant attempts of her 
enemies. = 
A Miſs Brand made her appearance 2 
Opera Houſe in a tragedy called “ Huniades,** 
written by | herſelf ; the other entertainments 
brought out were © The Fugitive, © The Al- 
gerine Slaves,”” (altered a _ Strangers at 
* | $37 Home, 
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Sm”) and ſeveral benefit pieces, which were 


not repeated. 
| ani the rſt, 1791, Mr. Fawcett made 
his debut at Covent Garden Theatre in the part 
of Caleb, in «© He Wou'd be a Soldier.“ —This 
character, ſo exactly in the line of Edwin, gai 
Mr. Fawcett much reputation, which he after. 
wards encreaſed by performing Jerry Sneak, and 
ſeveral other characters, —His abilities have con- 
tinued to improve on the town, and as Edwin 
was to O'Keefe, ſo is Fawcett to him, and every 
writer of comic eccentricity. ' Covent Garden 
this year, in the literary way, “ No- 
toriety, The Road to Ruin, „The Iriſh. 
man in London, 4s Juſt in Time, Kc. beſides 
the pantomimic and ballet performances of . Of. 
car and Malvina, the © Pruffian Feſtival, and 
ee Blue Beard, or the Flight of Harlequin.” _ 
Mrs. Bannifter took leave of the audience at 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket on the - 
of September, er after ſpeaking an 
$;—4t was her own benefit, Ni the au- 
2 who teſtified their reſpect for her, and re. 
t at her departure, were numerous and bril. 
t to 
2 8 on June the 15th, 
with an occaſional prelude called er Poor Old 
Haymarket, or Two Sides of the Gutter;“ its 
other dramatic novelties were . All in Good Hu- 
mour, © Young Men and Old Women, the 
«© Enchanted Wood, and . Croſs Partners. * 
The Drury Lane Company at the Opera Houſe 
in 1792-3 were remarkable only for —_— 
uction 
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duction of the “ Priſoner, the « Pirates, 


« Oſmyn and Daraxa, the © Prize, the 


« Rival Siſters, „ Falſe Colours, &c. 5 
Covent Garden Theatre opened this year with 


an entire new face — the wonderful alterations 


which brought it to its preſent ſtate of ſpacious 


elegance, and which were ſo expeditiouſly made, 


were, at the ſame time, ſo extremely expenſive, 
(amounting to 25,0001.) that Mr. Harris was 
obliged to raiſe. the prices to the level of thoſe 
taken by the Drury Lane Company :—this cir- 
cumſtance, added to the want of a Shilling Gal. 
lery, had ſo prejudicial an effect in the firſt in- 


| ſtance, that the performance on the night of open. 


ing was rendered one ſcene of difcontent and con- 
fuſion, neither play nor farce being ptoperly 
finiſhed. Mr. Lewis affured the audience, on 
this occaſion, that a One Shilling Gallery ſhould, 


as ſoon as poſſible, be erected, but that without 


the total ruin of the managers, it was utterly 
impoſſible to open the theatre for leſs than the ad- 


vanced prices. The oppoſition, in the courſe of - 
two or three evenings, entirely died away, a 
Gallery, as promiſed, was ſhortly after erected, 
and opened, and the efforts of Mr. Harris have 
ſince continued, with their former ſucceſs, to 
render his theatre a ſucceſsful ſcene of attraRtion. - 


An Occaſional Prelude, written by Mr. Cum- 
berland, commenced the Seaſon, which after. 
wards produced Hartford Bridge, or the Skirts 
of the Camp, Columbus, Every One has 
his Fault, the «« Midnight Wanderers, How 
to grow Rich, « Sprigs of Laurel, The 


Pad, 
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Pad,” &c. with the ballets of the Governor, 
or Creolian Inſurrection, the Shipwreck, or 
French Ingratitude, and a pantomime called 
« Harlequin's Muſeum, or Mother Shipton Tri- 


_ - umphant.” 


the 3d of April, 1793, died Mr. James 
Wrighten, for a number of years Prompter at 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket Theatres, Mr. 
Powel ſucceeded him at Drury Lane, and Mr. 
Waldron at the Haymarket. Mrs. Wrighten, 
whoſe vocal performances were for years ſo emi- 
nently known, was wife to this Gentleman, 
from whom ſhe ſome time ſince eloped with her 
three daughters, but after performing with parti- 
cular ſucceſs for a ſhort period in the new thea- 
trical world lately created in North America, ſhe 
has herſelf paid the debt of Nature. On the death 
of Mr. Wrighten two benefits were given, one 
it Drury Lane and the other at the Haymarket, 
for the advantage of his orphan children. 
The Haymarket in 1793, (after having, under 
the management of Mr. Colman, jun. produced 
the London Hermit, the Mountaineers,”* 
and Caernarvon Caſtle, ) was, by an arrange- 
ment of the manager with the proprietors of the 
Drury Lane Company, who neither being able 
to finiſh their own theatre time enough for the 
Winter ſeaſon, nor to engage the Opera Houſe, 
which now opened for its own exhibitions, conti. 
nued the ſeaſon of the Little Theatre, which, on 
_ the 3d of February, was the ſcene of a moſt 
. . dreadful calamity ; for on his Majeſty's going to 
the theatre, the crowd was ſo exceffive, that a 


| tre Royal in 
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amber of unfortunate people of both ſexes were 
thrown down, trod on, 5 cruſhed to death, 


and a much greater number were wounded, lamed, 


and otherwiſe dreadfully injured. This melan. 
choly circumſtance will not be much wondered 
at when it is reflected that not even the ſpacious 
accommodations of the two great theatres can, 
in fimilar inſtances, prevent danger; and if they, 
on ſuch occaſions, are frequently inſufficient for 
— reception and accommodation of public reſort, 
it is by no means ſurpriſing that the preſſure of 
ſo great a body of people in a ſmaller ſpace ſhould 
occaſion what has been related: if the public 


would always. calculate on the above principle, 


and proportion their eager exertions for admit. 
tance with a little reflection, ſuch terrible inci. 
dents would never take place. The pieces per- 
formed at the Haymarket, ducing its winter ap- 


priation, were the Children in the Wood, 


by Mr. Morton,) the Prodigal, (taken by 


Mr. Waldron from Hill's Fatal Extrava- 
gance. J. % My Grandmother, (by Hoare,) 
« Heigho for a Huſband, ** (altered by Mr. Wal. 
dron from a former piece of his own writing,) the 
« Purſe, or Benevolent Tar, (by Mr. Croſs,) 
the «© Box Lobby Challenge, (by Mr. Cumber. 
land,) and Harlequin Peaſant, or a Pantomime 


Rehearſed. 


On the 13th of March, 1793, the New Thea. 
Lane o with a Grand 


Selection of Sacred Muſic. The extent, embel- 


a * of ĩt 


liſhments, and accommodations of this theatre 
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bs finiſhed, the firſt building of the kind in Eu- 
_ rope::—ſo many particular deſcriptions of it are 
already in print, that we ſhall-forbear to occupy 
the room a minute account of it would take ; it 
is ſufficient to ſay that it is worthy its eſtabliſh. 
ment, as a principal theatre in the metropolis of 
Great Britain. It opened for Dramatic Exhi- 
bitions on the 21ſt of April, 1793, with Mac. 
| beth, which was got up with many ſplendid and 
novel arrangements, particularly in the drefles 
and machinery of the witches, and in the Ban- 
quet ſcene where the visible appearance of Banquo's 
" ghoſt was totally omitted, which occaſioned many 
arguments among —_ critic's ; however, at 
Drury, Banquo's ghoſt continues to appear only 
to he 46 mind's eye“ of Macbeth. | gr 
_ +» Mr. Kemble ſpoke an addreſs on the opening of 
the houſe, which was written by the Right Ho- 
nourable Major-General Fitzpatrick; and the 
preſent Mr. Colman wrote an Epilogue, which 
was ſpoken by Miſs Farren, in the character of 
Houſe. keeper to the new edifice, which ſhe was 
defired to ſhew with all its curioſities to thoſe who 
honoured it with a viſit; in the courſe of the 
Epilogue a real current of water was diſplayed, 
and a waterman rowing a boat to and fro on it, 
the iron curtain was alſo let down as a guard to 
prevent the communication of tire from the ſta 
to the audience part of the theatre, and at t 
concluſion of the Epilogue a ſcene of Shakeſpeare's 
Monument was cxhibited, decorated with the 
Mulberry tree, and attended by the tragic and 
comic muſes, with a numerous group of Shake. - 
; 3 ſpeare : 
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ſpeare's characters, ſome of whom ſung, « All 
ſhall yield to the Mulberry tree, and the ſcene 
finiſhed with, «© Where the bee ſips, &c.”*—The 


new theatre is reckoned to hold 77 1l. 6s. —The 


new pieces brought out the firſt ſeaſon were, © The 


Jew, © Lodoiſka, and © The Glorious Firſt 


of June, given as a benefit for the widows and 


orphans of thoſe ſeamen who fell on the memora- 


ble victory gained by Lord Howe in-1 794 ; Mr. 
Sheridan wrote the dialogue of the piece, and 
ſeveral ſongs were written for it by the Duke of 
Leeds, Lord Mulgrave,, Mr. Richardſon, Mrs. 
Robinſon, &c. On account of the immenſe ex- 
penditure neceſſary to the opening the theatre, there 
were no benefits given to the performers this ſea. 
ſon, a circumſtance which fell very hard on many 
of them; a conſideration of little weight with 
theatrical managers. 

On the 24th of November, 1999; Mrs. Webb, 
of Covent-Garden and the Hay- Market theatres, 

ed this life ; the ſize of this lady had proved 

an inexhauſtable fund for punning to the 4 
editors, who, on every occaſion, would obſerve 
how great ſhe was in ſuch or ſuch a part; it is 
true, however, that O'Keefe and other authors 
literally took meaſure of her for parts in their 
pieces; as an actreſs ſhe was ever reſpectable, in 


Private life particularly ſo. 


We have omitted to mention, that a ſeaſon or 
two prior to this, the venerable Mrs. Pitt, of 
Covent - Garden theatre, left the ſtage; Mrs. Pitt 
in the characters of the Nurſe in Romeo and 


Juliet, Deborah Woodcock, the Widow Racket 


> in 
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in the Commiſlary,** Dorcas in « Cymon,”' and 
Roſina, &c. &c. will be remembered for her truly 


naturalſand comic acting as long as theatric memory 


can laſt; next to Macklin, ſhe was the oldeſt per- 
former of her time, and went through a ſeries of 
reipeRable dramatic buſineſs, for upwards of fifty 
years, at Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, but 
incipally at the former theatre; the laſt part ſhe 
was Dorcas in “ Cymon, when ſhe was 
encored in herfong of I tremble at Seventy-two,'* 
nearly that age at the time of finging it. 

Mrs. Pitt died Dec. 18th, 1799, at the age of 
79; and to uſe the language of a Newſpaper on 
the occaſion, c her children and grand children to 
whom ſhe was an excellent parent and firm friend, 
have to reflect in mitigation of their regret, that 
the termination of her life was occaſioned by a 
decay of nature, and that ſhe was in poſ- 

Mon of her faculties to the laſt hour of exiſtence.” 


be ſucceſsful productions in 1 93-4, at Co- 


+ vent-Garden, were, The World in a Village,“ 


ff Love's Frailties, (the firſt play publiſhed at 


25.) © The Travellers in Switzerland, „Fon. 


tainville Foreſt,** Netley Abbey, << Britiſh 
Fortitude, Naples Bay, Love and Ho. 
nour, The Packet Boat, © Siege of Meaux, 
6 The Sicilian Romance, A Loyal Efufion,'* 
&c. * 
Duri ms Hay- Market ſeaſon of 1794, Mr. 
Colman ſenior died at the age of 61; the me. 
mory of Mr. Colman's abilities as an author, will 
be much better preſerved in his numerous pro. 
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ductions than by any eulogium we could paſs on 
him; much has been ſaid, and with truth, of his 
liberality and patronage to other authors, his 
ity as a manager and a man of buſineſs, 
and his reſpectability of private character: — his. 
death was much lamented by his ſon, who now 
ſtands an able and proſperous ſubſtitute to fulfil 
the public avocations of his father, —The dra- 
matic productions of 1794, at the Hay-Market, 
were, „ Auld Robin Gray, © How to be 
Happy, Rule Britannia, * Britain's Glory, 
The Apparition.? 1 tal 
Drury-Lane theatre, in February 1795» loſt 
| one of its principal comic-yeterans, in the perſon 
" of Mr. Parſons, whoſe wonderful merit as an 
actor had, for upwards of thirty years, been the 
'M- admiration of the public; the firſt character he 
played was Filch, in the year 1763, but his re- 
preſentation of whimſical. old men was the means 
by which he found the neareft way to the hearts = 

of his auditors; Mr. Parſons died in very good 14 
„ cCircumſtances, and, had he lived a little longer, | 
meant to have retired into the country, an aſth- 
matic complaint was the cauſe of his death. With 
regard to other particulars of this celebrated come- 
15 ſo much has been ſaid, and is at preſent 
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bliſhed in the ſeveral ! Hiſtories of his Life, 
Anecdotes, &c. that it would be ſuperfluous 
| for us to make any addition to what is . here ſet 
down, ! it is ſufficient to conclude our account by - 
joining in the general opinion, © that he died 
reſpected and lamented by all who knew him.. 
We have alſo to record that, during the ſame 
PT LEES L 3 ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, (but 8 1794, Mr. Baddeley, 
another. old ftandard of the Drury-Lane corps, 
paid the awful debt of nature, with no leſs regret 
to kis ſurviving acquaintance, than was felt by 
thoſe of the tleman above mentioned. Mr. 
Baddeley's death was rather ſudden, his illneſs 
commenced juſt as he finiſhed dreſſing for eee. 
.of Moſes, in „ The School for Scandal, and 
being unable to perform the character, he was 
conveyed home and expired the next day. 

Mr. Baddeley has made ſure of a laſting memo. 
rial to his honour by bequeathing his houſe and 
premiſes at Moulſey, for an aſylum to decayed 

actors and actreſſes, who, (when the net produce 
of the eſtate amounts to a certain annual income, ) 
are to be allowed penfions ; the words ( Baddeley's 
Aſylum, are to be placed in front of the build. 
ing, and a head of Garrick, with a number of 
theatrical portraits and other embelliſhments, are 
left for the internal decorations of the manſion. 
Mr. Baddeley, as a friendly token of remem. 
brance to his brother performers at Drury-Lane, 
left alſo, 
* One Huxpzep Povunps, three per cent. 
©. conſolidated Bank annuities, which produce 
5* three pounds per annum, to purehaſe a twelfth 
*, cake, with wine and punch, which the Ladies 
« and Gentlemen of Drury-Lane theatre are 
5 requeſted to partake of, every twelfth night, 
in the great Green Room. 

The following particulars alfo appear in Mr. 
Raddeley- 5 Was relative to the theatrical op 


at Moulſey: 8 
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. « Penſioners to fpend twenty ſhillings every 
« year, in honour of the birth of the founder. 
«« Penſioners to (be allowed to] give certain 
&« ſmall ſums to the poor of Moulſey, in order 
tc to conſtitute them, as inhabitants of the aſylum, 


4 reſpectable in the eyes of their neighbours,” 


The laſt paragraph indicates a conſideration and 
gunmen of heart rareiy to be met with, Mr. 
eley has not only made a reſpectable provi. 

fion fora certain number of his profeſſional brethren, 
but by conſtituting them the diſtributors of his 
farther benevolence to the needy: around them, a 


| reſpect due to the members of the profeſſion, but 


rarely paid to any who accept, from misfortune, 
the benefit of bequeathed charity. | 

Mr.\Baddeley”s forte, as an actor, lay princi- 
pally i in the portraiture of foreign eccentricities, 
which his travels enabled him to do with much 
nature and propriety ; of this caſt his performance 
of Canton, in The Clandeſtine Marriage,” and 
Gaſconade in Harlequin's Invaſion, will be, 
by dramatic connoiſſeurs, long remembered; 
Mr. Baddeley's performance of comicold men was 
alſo particularly reſpectable. | 

Tbe new pieces which ſucceeded at — 


- Lane, in the ſeaſon of 1794-5, were, © The 
Wedding Day, © The Cherokee, © The 


Wheel of Fortune, „ Jack of Newberry, 
« Firſt Love, © The Adopted Child, and 


a grand ballet "ſpeRable, principally ſupported by 


performers from the Opera, called Alexander 


the Great, or the conqueſt of Perſia.”” 
Covent - Garden loſt alſo, in ä of 1794-5. 


reſpectable 
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a reſpeRable performer by the death of Mr. Far. 
ren, who was advertiſed to perform for his own 


benefit, which, we believe, was meant for the 


very day on which he died; he had for ſome 
years filled his fituation at the the theatre with 
much ſatisfaction to the audience and his employ. 


ers; his widow had the produce of the intended 


benefit; Mr. Farren's firſt appearance at Covent. 
Garden, was in the part of Othello, in the year 


The moſt favourite productions, at Covent. 


Garden, in 1794-5, were, © The Rage, «© The 
Myſteries of the Caftle,”* «© Crotchet Lodge, 

% England Preſeryed,”* Life's Vagaries, 
«© The Iriſh Mimic, „ The Bank Note, 
4 The Deſerted Daughter, „The Death of 
Captain Faulknor, Naval Volunteers, 
« England's Glory, © The Poor Sailor, and 


The Secret Tribunal, together with the 


grand ballet of Hercules and Omphale, a ſu- 
perb maſque, called, © Windſor Cattle,” nd 
- Lonſdale's pantomime of Mago and Da. 


Mr. Barret, of the Hay- Market theatre, died 
ſome little time previous to its opening in 1795 
Mr. Barret died at Mancheſter, of which theatre 
he had for ſome years been a very favourite mem. 
ber, during the winter ſeaſons. . 

Mr. Colman now (by a grant from his Majeſty, 
to act as patentee of the little theatre, which 


opened with an occaſional prelude, called New 


Hay at the Old Market, — this ſeaſon was re- 
markable for a legal deciſion relatiye to an action 


which 


* 
* 
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Mr. Colman brought againſt Mr. Wathen, as 
manager of the Richmond theatre, for performing 
certain pieces of which Mr. C. poſſeſſed the copy- 
right; the verdict was, however, given to Mr. 
Wathen, a circumſtance of much ſurpriſe to dra- 
matic authors, .who ſcem. thereby to be much 
curbed in regard to literary property; a recon- 


ciliation afterwards took place between Meſſrs. 
Colman and Wathen, and the latter was engaged 


at the Hay-Market theatre. The productions at 
the Hay- Market, beſides the above mentioned 
prelude, were, Zorinſki,*” Love and Mo- 
ney, and Three and the Deuce, f 
At Drury- 4 12 in 1 3 Mrs. Powell un- 
rt of Hamlet with 
enbounded nes which "the had in the pre- 
ceding ſeaſon alſo experienced i in playing Young 
Norval. This Lady's firſt appearance was at 
the Hay.Market, whew ſhe did not remain but 
came out ſome time afterwards at Drury-Lane; 
Alicia and Juliet were her firſt attempts, and ſhe 


| has fine, in tragedy, met with ſuch deſerving 


approbation, that were ſhe fairly brought forward, 
there is little doubt but her abilities would ſoon 
raiſe her to the top of her profeſſion. 
Mrs. Jordan gave proof of exquiſite. tragie 
abilities by-her — — Ophelia, and after- 
wards of Juliet, both of which characters ſhe 
uently repeats. 
_ - 3 nag and Mrs, Kemble both took h_ 
of the ſtage this ſeaſon ; Mr. Benſley had many 
years been a particular favourite in ſeveral cha- 


raters to which he gave much originality 14 5 
e 
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effect by means of a voice which, though at firſt 
apparently diſagreeable, ſoon became not only 
reconcileable to the ear, but of advantage to the 
ſpeaker; to elucidate this, we need only mention 
Mr. Benſley's performance of Malvolio and 
Proſpero. 
Mr. Benſon, who was rapidly gaining favour 
with the town, had the dreadful misfortune to 
Gall from the top of the houſe where he lodged in 
Brydges-ſtreet, and was killed on the ſpot; Mr. 
Benſon had been indiſpoſed, and it is conjectured 
that a fit of delirium, occaſioned the ſhocking 
accident, A benefit was given to his widow, 
which turned out very productive; Mr. Lewis, 
of Covent-Garden theatre, performed on the oc- 
cafion ; as did Miſs Wallis for the benefit of the 
eee . 
on. 
After long promiſe and much expeRation, the 
play of Vortigern, ſuppoſed to be written by 
Shakeſpeare, was brought forward at Drury-Lane 
theatre on the 2nd. of April, 1796, the houſe 
was crowded in every part, and the audience, 
after waiting longer than their uſual time, gave 
the play every poſſible chance of ſucceſs, but its 
illegitimacy appeared ſo ſtrong, that condem- 
nation was yery juſtly accorded ; we wave inter- 
mixing any further opinions here on a ſubject 
which from ſo many abler pens has engroſſed the 
3 of the ee e productions at 
rury-Lane, were, „Man of Ten Thouſand, 
ry gglers,”* © Almeyda, Mahmoud, 
Prince of Perſia,” (the muſic of which was the | 
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laſt compoſition of Storace,) a pantomime called 
« Harlequin Captive, or the Magic Fire, and 
Mr. Colman's celebrated piece of the Iron 
Cheſt, which, though it ſucceeded when after. 
wards brought out at the Hay- Market, proved 


— Braham made his entre. at Drury-PLane this 
on. 

Alt Coynet-Garden in 1795-6, Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight, from Bath, were engaged; Madame 
Mara performed Mandane, in % Artaxerxes. 


The new productions were, ** Speculation,”” 


« Days of Vore, „The Way to Get Married, 
« Lock and Key, The Doldrum, The 
Lad of the Hills, or the Wicklow Gold Mine,“ 
and a ſplendid pantomime by Mr. Lonſdale, 
called, Merry Sherwood, or Harlequin Fo. 
reſter.”” 

The Hay- Market ſeaſon of 1796, graced its 
theatric corps with the addition of Mr. Elliſton, 
who made his appearance in June, in the cha- 
rafters of Octavian and Vapour; the originality 
and excellence exhibited by Mr. Elliſton in thoſe 


parts gained him inſtantly the unanimous voice of 


the town in his favour, and in the part of the 
Jew, in Cumberland's comedy, he ſtill added to 
the eclat of his firſt performances; Mr. Elliſton 
being under an article with the Bath managers, 
made, by their permiſſion, a kind of periodical 
engagement with the proprietors of Covent-Gar- 


den theatre, where, for ſome time, he performed 


once a fortnight with encreaſing ſucceſs. 


Mr. Colman conceiving that juſtice had not 


been 


at Drury-Lane to have been in the wrong bor; 
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been done at Drury-Lane to his play of the © Tron 
Cheſt, brought it out, as before obſerved, at 
his own theatre; Mr. Elliſton performed the 
character originally played by Mr. Kemble, to 
whoſe charge Mr Colman (in a preface to his 
play) laid“ many weighty matters.“ The 
« Tron Cheſt'? was well received at the Hay- 
Market, and run a number of nights; the price 
Mr. Colman was to have received of the Drury- 
Lane proprietors for this piece was yo, eas to be 
one thouſand pounds, 
Beſides the above, the Hay. Market produced 
« Bannian Day, Don Pedro, The Magic 
Banner, &c. 
I he unſettled ſtate of Drury-Lane theatre — 
venting its being opened at the uſual peri 
1796, the managers of Covent-Garden com- 
menced their career on the 12th of September with 
60 Hamlet, and the Doldrum ; * —during the 
- vacation, confiderable improvements had been 
-made in the theatre and its avenues, equally com- 
modious to the audience, as advantageous to the 
managers; the boxes being ſo enlarged as to 
contain upwards of 4ol. per night additional. 
I The firſt novelty we meet with is a Mrs. Ad- 
diſon in the part of Roſetta in © Love in a Vil. 
lage, but whoſe talents did not reach above 
- thoſe of the middling gentry with whom the ma- 
nager was plentifully ſupplied. —Mr. Elliſton, 
who had acquired ſome popularity at the Hay- 
Market, appeared in the part of Sheya, in Cum- 
berland's 4d Jew,*” and was acknowledged to 
perform the character W im- 
. preſſive 


N 
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ve manner. To theſe followed, in a few 


days, Mrs. Norton, or Mrs. Gilbert, who played 


Lady Waitfort in the © Dramatift,” and in 
parts where it was not neceſſary that the actreſs 
ſhould be perftdly lovely, or where e could be 
a recommendation, the lady had much claim to 
notice. 

The giſt of September prod produced Mr. Murray, 
from Bath, in character of Shylock, and 


Bagatelle i in © The Poor Soldier: — Mr. Mur- 


ray's reputation had been long firmly eſtabliſhed in 


the country. The 5 was not perhaps 


the moſt judiciouſly ſelected for the full diſplay of 
his abilities; his conception indeed proved him to 


be wholly maſter of his author, and ſome of the 
ſcenes were finely diſcriminated, though in other 


parts he ſomewhat exceeded the bounds of mode. 
ration; with a good figure, an expreſſive coun... 


tenance, a gentlemanly deportment, and a pleaſ- 


ing voice, eſpecially in level ſpeaking, Mr. Mur. 
ray will always intereſt, though he may never 


aſtoniſh an audience. 


Early in October, Mr. Waddy, from Nor- 
wich, came out in Conolhy, in The School for 
Wives; —he had been long the favourite low 
comedian at Norwich, but on the boards of Co- 


vent-Garden, though he eſcapes cenſure, he cer- 
- tainly does not obtain N «oe .—On the ſame 
evening there a 


ifs Townſhend, (ſaid 


to be a relation of Miſs Heard's, of Drury-Lane;) 
in the part of Roſina, but of whom we know 
nothing further. 

| Ms. Hargrave, or Snow, was introduced a8 


the 
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the repreſentative of Octavian, in The Moun- 
taineers, a prrt which had been performed in a 
ſtyle of incomparable excellence by Mr. Kemble. 
He afterwards played Zaphna, on the firſt ap. 

of Miſs Allingham, whom we ſhall pre- 
Fatty notice, in which he excited the fmzle, but 


not of approbation, and ſeems to have only added 


one to the long liſt of evaneſcents. 


On the 7th af October Mr. O'Keeffe's farce of 


« Wicklow Mountains,” curtailed from his 
« Lad of the Hill, (and better in proportion as 
made ſhorter,) was played for the firſt time with 
ſome applauſe, or at leaſt laughter. 

_ Miſs. Allingham, who had been apnounced 
with great 2 performed Palmira in « Ma. 
homet, but without that degree of ſucceſs with 
which the managers had flattered both her and 
themſelves; nor was ſhe morediſtinguiſhed in her 
perſonification of Juliet ; after ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts ſhe retired to the country. © 
Mrs. Second, formerly Miſs Mahon, was moſt 
favourably received, as a Singer, in the part of 
Emily, in © The Woodman; and as the dia- 
logue of e to which, however, this 
may be an exception) is ſeldom of much con- 
ſequence, this lady's deficiebcies as a. ſpeaker 
were generally overlooked ;—what the wits ſaid 
of her might be applied to many of the vocal 


tribe — they ſing like nightingales, but ſpeak like 


From the players we paſs for a moment to 


plays: 1 Fool, a comedy by Rey. 
. and poſſeſſing all his » — was 


at 
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at this time, the cloſe of October, received with 
conſiderable ſucceſs-—*< Olympus in an Uproar, 
altered by O'Keeffe from his «© Golden Pippen,“ 
was coldly received by a very thin audience; it 
deſerves only to be noticed from a ridiculous at- 
tempt of Delpini toridicule the dancing of Pariſot; 
a burleſque that only tended to ſhew 1n a ſtronger 
point the elegance of the caricatured performer. 
Abroad and at Home, an after-piece, and the 
firſt dramatic attempt of Mr. Holman, was very 


well received. The pantomime of “ Harlequin 


and Oberon was exhibited with ſucceſs and ad- 
miration to the holiday vifitors. 
The firſt novelty of 1797 was Morton's Ce Cure 


for the Heart Ache, which was well received; 


* Bantry Bay,” a temporary effuſion of loy- 
alty occafioned by the defeat of the French in 


Ireland. Mrs, Inchbald's comedy of «© Wives 


as they were and Maids as they are, had a ſuc- 
ceſsful run. © Raymond and Agnes, chiefly 
taken from the novel of the Monk, as a well de. 


ſigned ſpectacle, was much favoured. —In the 


latter end of * Mr. Hoare's „ Italian Vil- 
lagers, aided by Shield's muſic, was a pleaſing 
and not unſucceſsful attempt to unite the ſerious 
and comic into one performance. ' 

A variety of new pieces were got up for the 


benefit of different performers, few of which were 
ſaved from the pit of oblivion, nor need theirloſs + 
to be regretted, unleſs we except the comedy of 


© The Tatlers, ſaid to have beeu written by 


the author of the © Suſpicious Huſband, and for- 


funately preſerved for the benefit of Mr. Holman, 
de | M e The 
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— The theatre cloſed on the 18th of June, 1797, 
with the comedy of Love for Love,“ and 
5 The Devil to Pay,” in both which pieces Mrs, 
Jordan performed for the benefit of Mr. Haymes. 
Another night Fas, however, added, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of thoſe who 
had periſhed in the action of the preceding Fe. 
bruary 14, under Lord St. Vincent; the enter- 
tainments were, The Country Girl,“ © Peg. 
gy's Love, No Song no Supper, and “ Cu. 
pu and Pſyche ;** Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Abingdon, 
adame Storace, and the whole troop of opera 
dancers came forward, and the houſe was much 
crowded.— The houſe was again opened on the 
21ſt. for the benefit of the Lying-in Hoſpital at 
Bayſwater. - „ 

On September 20, 1796, Drury-Lane theatre 
opened with The Prize, „The Child of Na. 
ture, and High Life Below Stairs.” Miſs 
Mellon played Amanthis; and Mr. Wroughton 
was announced as acting manager in the room of 
Mr. Kemble, who was, however, engaged to 
„ and on the geth appeared in the part of 
enruddock in © The Wheel of Fortune, with 

great applauſe. h | 
4 The Triumph of Love,” an operatical bal. 
let, introduced Pariſot to the Engliſh ſtage, on 
the iſt of October: the converſion of the national 
theatre to ſuch exhibitions occaſioned ſome cenſure 
on the managers, but they were ſoon ſwept away 
to their proper ſtation, and nothing remained but 
the occaſional appearance of Pariſot, whoſe un- 
common elegance in a variety of movements and 
785 attitudes, 
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attitudes, and whoſe remarkable eaſe and delicacy 
in all her exertions conſtantly attracted the admi. 
ration and applauſe of the audience. Dowton, from 
the Tunbridge Wells theatre, appeared in Cumber. 
land's «© Jew ;** a character extremely favourable 
to any performer, and in which Mr. Dowton 
— — his ſhare of applauſe.— A Mr. Hamlin 
in Douglas; and a Mr. Campbell in 
on in the „ School for Scandal; „The 
Charity Boy,“ a muſical entertainment by Mr. 
Croſs, failed of ſucceſs. | 
Jephſon's tragedy of the © Conſpiracy,” was 
xrformed on the 15th of November, but was 
o cold and heavy, that all the acting of Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons could not extend its exiſtence. 
On the 6th of the following month, the «© Force 
of Ridicule,”” a comedy by Mr. Holcroft, was 
artempted to be performed; but ſo loud was the 


_ diſapprobation, certainly at too early a period to 
form a judgement, that the play was promiſed to 


be withdrawn, if the audience would only ſuffer 
it to go on for that night: it ended, however, 
in an uproar of overwhelming cenſure. 'This- 
y had been announced for the 2gth-of Novem- 

we and poſtponed i in conſequence of the ſudden 
indiſpoſition of Miſs Farren; the audience had 


their money returned, and Mrs. Siddons layed 
Iſabella to very moderate audience; ;—Miſs Far. 


ren's friends aſſured the public that her indiſpoſi. 


tion was real; while others attributed her conduct 
to a diſpute with Miſs De Camp relative to 2 
Jattin gown; apd a third party aſſigned as a cauſe 


My. the 


138 aw merokleat cur. 
IR e by the managers, of ſome pe- 


cuniary , 

The after-piece of the © Shipwreck,” by 
young Arnold, was received with ſome applauſe, 
and ſtill continues to pleaſe. —Mr, Faulkner, 
from Dublin, appeared in Oreſtes, for the firſt, 
and probably the laſt time ;—and the « Honey 
Moon,” a comic opera by Mr. W. Linley, after 
one performance, was finally laid afide, 

% Theodoſius, once an admired play, not- 
withſtanding many defects, was revived, after 
twenty years baniſhment from this ſtage; Va- 
Tanes and Athenais were of courſe pourtrayed by 
Mr. Kemble and Mrs, Siddons; and though the 
latter might look, fpeak, and feel like the 
daughter of a philoſopher,” and though to the 
talents of Mr. Kemble, on many, or on moſt 
occaſions, we willingly ſubſcribe, yet we muſt 
avow that hes repreſentation of an empaſſioned 

- Jover, ſuch as a rather excite riſibility 
than ſympathy.— The revival of © Rule a 
Wiſe,” proved that Dowton, in Cacafogo, 

flefſed great comic powers; it exhibited Kem- 
+4 in yery high colours as Leon; and Mrs. 
Powell as the moſt complete repreſentative of 
+ Margaritta, that the ſtage can at preſent produce. 
— * 75 Friend in Need, by Mr. Hoare, was 


leſs ſucceſsful than Cine of his former efforts — 


| Mrs. Worthington made her firſt appearance; 
and a new piece, or rather revival of the Firſt 
of June, congratulatory of the victory obtained 
by Sir John Jervis, was well received. 


On the enacts 7975 Muſs Farren * 


. 
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her leave of the ſtage, after performing the part 


of Lady Teazle in the School far : 

the houfe was exceflively crowded; and at the 
conclufion of the play, Mr. beers an = inſtead 
of the ufually concluding lines of the play, deli. 
vered an appropriate poetical addreſs, the per- 


formers r . on the ſtage, and Miſs Farren 


herſelf in a ſtate of much agitation, ſupported by 
Mr. King and Miſs Miller; ſhe certainly left no 
rmer who was likely to be admired in her 


ine of acting, and retired to rank and affluence 
with the e every one who had been de- 


lighted with her performance; and after being 
the favourite er of Thalia for very nearly 


twenty years, —her firſt appearance being on the 
_ of June, 1977, ſhe gave her hand to Lord 
rby, on the 8th of May, 1797. ' 
Reynold's comedy of the Will,“ was per- 
formed on the 19th of April, and ftill keeps poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtage with a tolerable ſhare of ap- 
probation; it abounds with thoſe farcical ſitua- 


tions which always conſtitute the eſſence of that 


gentleman's dramas, —Lillo's © Fatal Curioſity** 
was revived for the benefit of Mrs. Siddons ;— 
The © Queen of Carthage, a heavy production, 
was revived for a benefit — The Laſt of the 
Family, a new comedy by Cumberland, was 
N for one night: — The Wandering 


ew,“ a farce, by Franklin, had better ſucceſs; 
2a variety of dramatic meteors faintly gleamed 
for a night and became extinct; and on the 16th 
of June the theatre cloſed with the uſual addreſs 
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In the month of January, the Battle of Eding. 
ton, a tragedy by John Penn, Eſq. was per- 
formed two or three times at the Hay-Markec 
theatre, at the of the author, a man of 
fortune; but from ſuch a ſet of actors as could be 
collected on the occaſion, the full effect of the 

rmance could not be felt. 
«© The Earl of Warrick.“ and the Spoiled 


| Child,” were alſo performed at this theatre on 


4 


Mr. Arnold, was 


gth of February, for the benefit of Mrs. Yates, 


and her children; the unfortunate death of whoſe 


huſband, at Pimlico, is in recolle&ion ;—the re. 


ceipts of the houſe. were upwards of 2o0l. but 
the expences, amounting to near yol. were paid 
by the widow, who ſupported the part of Margaret 
in the play with great ability. | 
Mr. Colman's theatre opened for the ſeaſon, 
2 tath of June, with the © Author, Ke 
| Tale, and Peeping Tom.“ Mi 
— av appeared, on 1 in the 
« Agreeable Surpriſe; and a few days after- 
wards, the © Iriſh Le _ 
pe 


ey, a muſical „ by 
ormed for the firſt and laſt 
time. —Mr. Philips, a pupil of Dr 5 Arnold's, 
made an unſucceſsful attempt in ** Lock and Key. 
—— Mrs. Upſdell, formerly Miſs Palmer, made 
a ſecond eflay, and excited ſome expectation of 


future improvement. 


Mr. Colman's “ Heir at Law,“ was performed 
on the 15th of July ; in which, though the ſitu- 
ations may be comic, yet neither 1s lot in- 
tereſting nor the characters original, unleſs we 
except that of Dr. Pangloſs ; its evident fimila. 

1 . nity 


ſince enga 
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rity to Morton's «© Cure for the Heart Ache, 


induced ſome ſuſpicion among the critics of Mr. 


Colman's literary integrity in this production. 
Ihe play of the © Italian Monk, dramatiſed 
from one of Mrs. Radcliffe's novels by Mr. Bo- 


den, in a manner honourable to his talents as a 


writer, was performed on the 15th of Auguſt, 
with no mean ſhare of. applauſe and ſucceſs, and 
which was more owing to its own merit, than to 
any adventitious aid ſrom the theatre. On the 
following night Mrs. Atkins, from Bath, and 


part of Roſina. She is a pupil of Rauzzini. Her 
voice, if not powerful, is yet perfect, and un- 
commonly ſweet and melodious, and is regulated 
by a very accurate ear; as an actreſs, ſhe is 
much on a level with the generality of fingers 
Who are ſeldom qualified for any appearance out 
of the orcheſtra.—& The Iriſh 'Tar,** was per- 
formed for a benefit ;—Miſs Stuart a 1 in 
Harriet, in the “ Guardian, — Ihe theatre 
cloſed on the 16th: but a play was performed on 
the next night for the benefit of Mr. Waldron; 
and on the 28th, Mrs. Jordan played the Country 
Girl for the benefit of the Dowager Lady Perrot. 
The ſeaſon of 1797-8, commenced at Drury. 
Lane on the 19th of September, with the © School 
for Scandal“ and the «« Children in the Wood.“ 


Mrs. Jordan was the repreſentative of Lady - 


Teazle, in the room of Miſs Farren ; but to Mrs. 


Jordan's conception or performance of that part 
we could never give our tribute of praiſe, —Se. 


veral judicious improvements, and to. a great 


extent 


at Covent-Garden, appeared in the 
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extent alſo, had been made during the vacation; 
nor had the ornamental part been unattended to. 
— Mrs. Walcot, from Edinburgh, eg in 
Mrs. Rigid, as ſucceſſor to Mrs. Hopkins, and 


as no inadequate repreſentative of her characters. 


Ihe Chimney Corner, was the firſt dra. 


matic novelty of the ſeaſon, the muſic of which 
was attributed to Kelly ; in this piece Maſter 
Elliot, who had been heard with pleaſure at the. 
Oratorios, performed for the firſt time, and ſung 
with much taſte. —Miſs Humphreys played Lady 
Emily, in the © Heireſs ;”*—Miſs Biggs per- 
formed Widow Brady, in the © Iriſh Widow, 
with much applauſe, and has fince become à fa. 
vourite and popular actreſs, eſpecially as a ſubſti. 
tute for many of Mrs. Jordan's characters, in 
which ſhe has been very cordially received. 


_ Miſs Dufour, merely a vocal performer, appeared 


in the Haunted W | 5 
be comedy of C Living, by Rey. 
nolds, was performed on the 2ſt of Ge ; 
but Drury-Lane is not the ſoil in which that 
.gentleman's exuberances will vegetate with ſuc. 
ceſs. “ The Will,“ and the © Prize,” were 
performed on the 27th, for the benefit of the 
widows, &c. of thoſe who had periſhed in Lord 
Duncan's action; the receipts were 432l. 128.— 
« Faſt Aſleep, a very narcotic production, by 


MIX. Deputy Birch, was withdrawn after one 


repreſentation, —* A Trip to the Nore, a haſty 


,, - eftuſion of loyalty, by Franklin, was more ſuc. 


ceſsful. | 

. Miſs Goddard played the part of Letitia _ 
: 6 Ys 
* 


* 
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dy, for one evening; a young lady of much 
talent, and though not poſſeſſing the graces of 
Miſs Farren, yet certainly ſuperior to any re- 
preſentation of the character we have fince ſeen. 

Mr. Archer was very favourably received in 


the part of Shylock. 


The „ Caftle A e which has proved ſo 
very popular a production, was brought out on 
the 14th of December; a drama of ſuch peculiar 
conſtruction as not to be criticiſed by common 
rules: however improbable in many of the inci. 
dents, is yet poſſeſſes ſtrong intereſt, | and con. 
tains nothing unfavourable to morality,—The 
ſucceſs of this piece probably awakened the in- 
duſtry . of 'the managers; for on the 16th of the 


following January, 1798, they produced Blue 


Beard, or Female Curioſity;“ the A by 
Mr. Colman, and the mufic by Kelly; for 


meer of which has been as much cenſured as the 


latter has been applauded. As a ſplendid exhi. 


bition it was certainly worth notice, and did 


credit to the taſte of its conductors, : 
In the early part of the ſeaſon it would ſeem that 
managers were as induſtrious in obtruding new 
rformers, whoſe names were never afterwards 
rd of, as they were of afterwards in producing 
new pieces to fill up the vacuities in the treaſury. 
On the 25th of January, the comedy of Knave 


or Not,” by Mr. Holcroft, was acted for the 


firſt time :—it was indeed very coldly, though we 
cannot ſay candidly received; and the opinion 
of it ſhall be given in the words of 25 
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whom we cannot ſuſpect of partiality on the oc. 
de This comedy has both merits and defects, 
Thecharacters are ſtrongly drawn and well ſup. 
The drift of the piece is alſo favourable 
to virtue; but the ſatire is rather that of Junenal 
than Horace, and hardly that of the comic muſe. 
In the grave ſcenes the language is vigorous and 
animated, but the comic ones want ſprightlineſs 
and elegance.—As a performance having a ten- 
.dency to make mankind diſatisfied with each 
. Other by the gloomy views it gives of human 
5 —_— the cold reception it met with is accounted 
"3. Miſs Molini, ſaid to be a pupil of Mrs. Jor- 
dan's, made her appearance i. the part of Peggy, 
in the Country Girl,” and was favourably 
received. 
The Stranger, altered from Kotzebue, 
1 was performed on the 24th of March; — the al- 
_ * teration is made with judgement; the ſpirit of 
- the original is preſerved, while the extravagan- 
cies of the German dramatiſt are carefully ſup- 
preſſed. The play was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the excellent acting of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
232 | | 
The benefit of Mr. King, on the 18th of 
May, returned Mr. Smith to the houſe, where 
- he performed the part of Charles, in the“ School 
for Scandal, after an abſence of ten years; and 
it was generally thought that his performance was 
not inferior to that of his beſt days. | 
There is little left to notice during the remain- 


der 


* 


IS 
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der of the ſeaſon, but the production of a number 
of thoſe muſhroom- like works, which appear on 
the benefit night of a performer, and are ſeldom 
again heard of; we might except · a whimſical 
ſequel to © Sylveſter Daggerwood, which has 
often been repeated. The ſeaſon cloſed with the 
uſual return of thanks:—In the latter part it had 
proved a favourable one to the proprietors. * 
Covent-Garden theatre opened on the 18th of 
tember, with the Firſt part of Henry TV.” 
and the Farm Houſe.” Mrs. Litchfield ap- 
peared in the character of Marianne, in the 
« Dramatiſt, which ſhe ſupported with much 
vivacity. Mrs. Coates made her firſt appearance 
in Clarinda, in the © Suſpicious Huſband.” — 
Mr. Wheatley came forward in Laertes; and 


Mr. Clarke, (now at Drury-Lane, ) in Mr. Page, 


in the © Merry Wives of Windſor.” | 
On the 6th of October, Mrs. Abingdon, after 

fix years abſence, th nya in the character of 

Beatrice, introduced by an addreſs witten by 


 Colmati, and delivered by Mr. Murray, it is 


needleſs to ſay that ſhe _ well received; 
ſhe certainly played with a ſpirit and propriety 
little to be expected at her advanced period lis, | 
and ſhe continued to perform a number of thoſe = 
characters in which ſhe had been diſtinguiſhed in 
earlier days. 5 
A rage for eld women ſeemed to be the mana. 
ger's charactetiſtie in this ſeaſon ;—the next no- 


velty was Madame Mara, as the repreſentative of 


Polly, in "the © Beggar's Opera, and though 


her figure, countenance, and foreign accent, and 


N © elpecially 
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eſpecially her years were repugnant to every ides 
of the character, yet the ſweetneſs and flexibili 
of her voice, amd the beautiful variations which 
ſhe gave to moſt of the airs, not only procured 
toleration, but a conſiderable degree of applauſe; 
— She afterwards performed Roſetta, in ! Love 
in a 3 the ſame remarks are 
ca 
4 Betterton, from Bath, appeared for the 
_ firſt time in Elvina, in Percy: but in tra- 
gedy this lady. has been n leſs ſucecſiful thanin moſt 
of the light comic characters which ſhe has ſince 
aſſumed if her talents are well cultivated, ſhe 
promiſes to become an intereſting aQreſs.—The 
next on record is Mrs. Spencer, * Miſs 
Campion, and now Mrs. Pope,) who was in. 
troduced to the public in the part of Monimiz, 
in the “ Orphan;”* the ſtage had long been in 
want of an actreſs who could impreſs on the au- 
dience the character of gentleneſs, diffidence, or 
artleſs innocence :—in this light the lady has been 
eminently ſucceſsful. — Miſs Wheatley, ſiſter to 
the perſon who played Laertes, was brought out, 
as a vocal performer, in ** Abroad and at Home, 
and ſtill continues a decent finger. | 
On the 29d, Mr. H. Johnſton, from Edin. 
burgh, for the firſt time, and Mrs. Crawford, 
ae had quitted the ſtage for thirteen years, 
d in the parts of Douglas and Lady 
merits of the gentleman had been ſo ſtrongly 
bias though” now pretty. accurately eſti- 
mated ; and time hereby Ini ls honda on-- 
the r Ow that _ the performance 


mike 


— 
5 _— _ 
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might be pardoned it could not be commended. — 
Among — number of frf appearances we had 
almoſt forgotten Mr. Betterton, and Miſs Sims; 
and among much that might as well be forgotten, 


was a muſical farce, partly by Mrs. Inchbald, 


called, An Eſcape i 


into Priſon.?? 


4 Falſe Impreſſions, from the 12 S ma of Mr. 
but 


Cumberland, was favourably receiv 

ſo from the excellence of the acting chan 8 any 
intrinſic merit iu the piece. To relieve the dul. 
neſs of ſentimental comedy, the managers of this 
theatre were very aſſiduous in bringing forward 


ſpetctacles and ballets: On the evening following 


the firſt repreſentation of the above comedy they 


preſented ? The Round Tower; the ſcenery and 
decorations of which did credit to the taſte of its 


directors. A fareical production of O*'Keefe*s, 
named All for St. Pant's, *» ſeemed more calcu. 
_ to ridicule than commemorate that intereſt 

ing procefſion.—* Harlequin Quixote, or the 
Magic Arm,“ ſerved to —— the children dur- 
ing the holidays, but was inferior to many of 
theſe eceentricities.— A Mrs. Johnſon was re. 
ceived with ſome applauſe in the part of Zaphira 
in © Barbaroſſa. 

7 Morton's comedy of ** Secrets worth 
Knowing,** was performed on January 11, 1798, 
in which all the leading performers of the houſe 

were introduced to give effect to the piece: not 
that it was deſtitute of thoſe various merits which 
mark Mr. Morton's dramas; though by graſp- 
ing the whole ſtrength of the theatrical corps he 
ſeemed to haye cramped his own genius. 


Na A tragedy 
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A tragedy under the name of England Pre. 

ſerved,” the work of Mr. Watſon, Firſt Clerk 
in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, was performed 
once, on the gth of February, and the emoluments 


ven in aid of the voluntary contribution for the 
efence of the country; the pit and boxes were 
raiſed in price; and the houſe, though not very 
crowded, was however brilliant. Lord Bridport, 
Lord Hood, and many naval commanders were 
ent ;—the performers entered into a very 
dome ſubſcription. 
The Maid of Orleans,” notwithſtanding the 
liberality of the manager, was not eminently ſuc- 
ceſsful neither angelic. nor infernal aſliſtance 
could preſerve poor Joan of Arc in the public 
eſtimation. _ 
_ » The: old gentleman was again reſorted in a 
farce called The Devil of a Lover;** but the 
public were tired with having too much of a good 
thing, and both Devil and Lover were univer- 
fally damned. The piece was pay too long, 
though it afforded whim enough for a farce of one 
act. It was the production of Mr. Mourtray, a 
| gentleman of Cambridge, whoſe father died 
on the day ſubſequent to its repreſentation. 

The comedy of He's much to Blame, was 
received with much approbation; its object ap- 
peared to be to folter the amiable affections, and 
to aid the cauſe of morality ; the intereſt was con- 
fiderable; and the ſentiments ſtrictly appropriate 
to the characters. This comedy was ſuppoſed to 
have come from the pen of Mr. Holcroft; though 

Mr. Fenwick was given out as the author. 1 
0 


K 
d 
; 
b 


« He's much to blaine,” and © Roſina;”” in 
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The advancing benefit ſeaſon gave birth to 
many petit pieces, whoſe exiſtence generally ter- 
minated with the evening. Curiofity,”” a play 
ated for Mr. Holman's Feneßt, was well receiv- 
ed, and poſſeſſed ſome merit: of the other tem- 
porary effuſions there were, The Raft, or both 
Sides of the Water, „ Harlequin's Return, 
« Forecaſtle Fun, „ Blue Devils, “ Volun- 

Contributions, a pantomime olio, named 
the © Birth of Harlequin, &c. Ko. | 
From this liſt we may venture to except the 
« Eccentric Lovers, by Mr. Cumberland: it 
was indeed a haſty performance, and rather a ſe- 


lection of detached ſcenes, than a regular drama; 


and the reception but little encouraging ; though 
the indiſpoſition of Mr. Quick was afligned as a 


reaſon for its being laid on the Shelf. 


The benefit of Mr. Murray introduced. his 


daughter to the ſtage, who made her firſt appear. 


ance in Perdita, in the farce of Florizel and 
Perdita: ſhe played the part with much deli- 
cacy and propriety, and has ſince ſuſtained ſome 
others with applauſe. Under the judicious in- 
ſtructions of her father, ſhe promiſes to become a 
valuable acquiſition to the theatre. 


Ide comic opera of © Reformed in Time, was | 
firſt performed for the benefit of Mrs. Mountain, 


and has ſince been favourably received. Maſſin- 


rer's *© Baſhful Lover, with ſome alterations 


y Mr. Hull, was played under the name of 
Diſintereſted Love. The theatre cloſed on the 
7th of June, with the twenty-firſt night of 


F which 


' 
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which a young lady, we think her name is Mon. 
tague, appeared for the firſt time; ſhe was favour. 
ably received, and ſeemed to poſſeſs muſical ta. 
lents equal to many who have become ſtationary 
members of the vocal tribe. . 
The Hay-Market theatre opened on the 12th 
of June, with the ( Deaf Lover, The Battle 
- of Hexham, and the © Blue Devils; the latter 
a ſlight, flimſy performance, which had been 
played at Covent-Garden, with little applauſe, 
and which was never expected to have been tranſ. 
anted to the ſoil of the Hay- Market. Miſs 
riffiths, a pupil of Kelly's, about fifteen years 
of age, was very favourably received in the part 
of Polly Peachum. She was afterwards ſucceſsful 
in the performance of Clariſſa add Florella ; though 
ſhe was ſometimes thrown into characters rather 
unſuitable to her powers, 
The firſt piece intended to wy wy 
was the © Inquifitor,”* tranſlated from a Fren 
verſion of a German drama, and the principal in- 
cidents of which are taken from Romeo and Ju- 
iet, but traveſtied in ſuch a manner as to pro- 


duce ſome degree of ridicule, It was attributed 


to Mr. Holcroft, though neither that gentleman 
nor any other ſeemed emulous'of the honour. The 
play was of a mournful nature, but the audience 
was certainly in a merry mood, and indulged in 
_ repeated burſts of laughter. 
« Throw Phyſic to the Dogs. was unfavour- 
ably received, but the draft had been aukwardly 
compounded, otherwiſe the ingredients were not 
of themſelves contemptible, A Mr, Ws 


. 


with applauſe. 
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but whoſe real name is Caird, made his appear. 


ance as Captain Greville, in the « Flitch of 
Bacon ;** and has ſome talents in the mufical line, 
«© The Cambro* Britons, by Mr. Boaden, 
was the next novelty ; and contained all the inge. 
nuities which the ſtage admits to render a piece 
palatable; rivalſhip in love, proceſfions, ſpeaking 
ghoſts, ariel ſpirits, and a mixture of-{erious ad 


comic characters, together with ſong, dance, a 


- — 


ſpectacle. It is not deſtitute of poetical effort, 
but both the language and the ſentiments are high. 


ly inflated. 


« Falſe and True, a muſical piece in three 
acts, and apparently of foreign manufacture, was 
attributed to Mr. Moutray, author of the De. 
vil of a Lover; it ſhewed ſomewhat more of 
dramatic experience than his former production; 
and though there was little of novelty either in 


the character or the fable, yet the piece was not 


devoid of humour and intereſt, and was received 


. 


Mrs, H. Johnſton, - wife of Mr, H. Johnſton, 


of Covent.Garden theatre, made her firlt appear. 


ance on the Hay-Market ſtage in the part of 
Ophelia, in which ſhe gave much ſatisfaction, 
and was very favourably received. —A ſiſter of 
Miſs Biggs, of Drury-Lane, appeared for John. 
ſtone's benefit, but report did not ſpeak very 
highly of her talents. Charles Kemble played 
Shylock, in which there was ſomething to applaud, 

and room enough for amendment, The theatre 
cloſed on the 14th, with „ Falſe and True, 
% Two Strings to your Bow.“ and the © 3 | 
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dren in the Wood;” when Mr, Barrymore re- 


Among the theatrical incidents of the year 


turned the uſual thanks. 


1798, we muſt not omit the mention of the death 


Mr. Joan Patwer, of Drury-Lane theatre, 

_ at Liverpool, on the ad of Auguſt, in the 55th 

year of his age. | 
Few men, even of his proſeſſion, had experi- 


enced more of the verſatility of fortune, and of 


the checkered ſcenes of life, than John Palmer. 
The ſituation of Mr. Palmer's parents did not 
. afford him many advantages of education; his 
father was many years pit-door keeper at Drury- 
Lane houſe ; but this circumſtance afforded the ſon 
an eaſy acceſs to theatrical amuſements, and an 
Introduction to the ſtage, though his carly efforts 
were far from promiſing, and his progreſs towards 
excellence was very flow. His firſt connection 
was with Foote, and it is ſtated in various me- 
moirs of Mr. Palurx that he made his appear- 
ance in the month of May, 1762, in Fooce's 
Lecture on Oratory : his next performance on 
record was Buck, in the Engliſhman in Paris, 
for his father's benefit: Mr. Palmer's chief qua- 
lities for the ſtage at this period, were à good 


perſon and a competent ſhare of confidengs. After 
ame country excurſions, he had the happineſs to 


be engaged by Mr. Garrick, at the liberal ſalary 


of twenty ſhilling per week; this was in the ſea. 


fon of 1764: —at the end of which, while a per- 
former at Norwich, he married the lady who died 
only a few months before him; a marriage that 

for ſome time only involved him in new difficul. 
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ties, for the relatives of his wife became his moſt 


inveterate enemies. | 
It was not till the year 1768, that Mr. Pal. 
mer ſeemed to attain high degree of public favour: 
he was a ſecond time engaged by Garrick at 30s. 
er week, for which (ſich was Palmer's attach- 
ment to the little man,) he gave up anengagement 
he had made with Beard, at Covent-Garden, for 
double that ſum; and he had alſo the mortificatian 


to be employed in very ſubordinate characters. 


On the death of his name-ſake, ſon-in-law to 
Mrs. Pritchard, Palmer had the good fortune to 
receive Garrick's approbation for playing the part 
of Harcourt, in the Country Girl, and which 
he undertook on an emergency: and on the death 
of the perſon alluded co, our Palmer ſucceeded 
to moſt of his parts. When Powell quitted Dru- 
ry-Lane, in conſequence of his having purchaſed 
a ſhare in Covent-Garden theatre, many of his 

rts were alſo allotted to Palmer; and by the 
fudden loſs of Holland, theſe were ſtill farther 
multiplied. He now began to appear in a more 
reſpectable light; few men had indeed a wider 
range of characters; and by his unremitting in- 
duitry and application, he arrived at what might 
be called a ſtate of excellence. In the ſummer 
vacations he performed at the Hay- Market; and 
in both ſituations was long and deſervedly a fa- 
vourite with the town. | 

In 1785, he laid the firſt ſtone of the Royalty: 
theatre, a circumſtance that conſtituted a prin. 
cipalevent in his life, and finally proved a ſource 
of much calamity : whether he was deceived by 

; the 
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the ſubſcribers, cannot be ſaid, but certainly many 
of his conneRtions were deceived by him, —The 
houſe was opened in June, 1787, but without 
any legal authority ; and the plan being oppoſed 
by the managers of the winter theatres, 50 an 
ineffectual ſtruggle, in which he added to the pe. 
cuntary difficulties he had already been involved 
in, he was obliged to abandon the ſcheme, and 
return to his former ſtation at Drury-Lane. From 
this period, until the cloſe of his life, nothing of 


importance occured; he continued to perform his 


duty with as much regularity as his embarraſſments 
would permit, and received the applauſe he was 
entitled to, | 

So much was poor Palmer harraſſed by thoſe 

moſt deteſtable of all, becaufe legalized harpies, 
unprincipled attornies, that he was once on the 
Fre of quitting his native country, and throwing 
himſelf and his family on the hoſpitality of the 
American ſhore; but this was prevented by his 
affairs being put into a train of accommodation. — 
His proſpects again began to brighten up, and a 
few days before his death, he was appointed to 
the management of Drury-Lane, on the refigna. 
tion of Mr. Wroughton, 

The verſatility of Mr. Palmer's talents was 
very uncommon ; he performed in tragedy equally 
well as in comedy, and in inany parts of each 
with ſuperior excellence. His lofs forms an æra 
in the hiſtory of the ſtage, and he left a vacancy 
which apparently will be long unfilled. 

Mr. Palmer had been engaged to perform at 
Liverpool; he had dined on the ws vr 

; : v 
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ſeveral perſons belonging to the theatre, and | 
peared to be rather — ſpirited; which was = 
tributed to-the recent loſs of his wife and ſon; but 
on Wedneſday, the firſt of Auguſt, he performed 
Voung Wilding in the“ Liar,“ with his ac- 
. vivacity. The next day he appeared 
again dejected; not could the fort of his 1 — 
rouſe him from the melancholy in which he 1 5 
peared to be 1 in the evening he a | 
the (c Stranger, and in the two firſt acts * 
himſelf wi 5 effect, but in the third, as he 
was about to reply to the e gy Baron 3 
fort, relative to his childs, che . 
uſually agitated; and after uttering the ar ng 


| © Oh God! God! 7 
te There is another and a better world," 


he inſtantly fell, heaved a convulſive ſigh, and 
expired. The following ragraph 1s copied from 
an account of the death of Mr. Palmer, ſaid to be 
written by Mr. Whitheld, who performed Baron 
Steinfort in the play of the << Stranger, and was 
with him on the ſtage when the melancholy event 
took place. 
% A few minutes before he was called to go 
on for the ſcene in which he died, I aſked him 
how he was? he anſwered very poorly. From 
that moment I have reaſon to believe he did not 
| ſpeak till he went on the ſtage for the laſt time. 
He was more collected and correct through the 
whole, in regard to the words and the buſineſs, - 
* = — tic and loud in the deſcription of 


„ 


- 
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before: © His voice ſeemed" to crack; and; at the 


end of the ſpeech, he ſtruck his head with great 


force, then croſſed me, from my right hand to 


my left. The two ſhort ſpeeches he uttered after 


were given rather faintly, but not more ſo than 


appeared perfectly conſonant to the ſituation of the 
. rater. After I put the queſtion, Why did 
not yon keep! your children, they might have amuſed 


in many a dreary hour S he turned to reply, and, 


for the ſpace of about ten ſeconds, he pauſed as 
if waiting for the prompter to give him the word, 
and put out his right hand, as if going to take 


hold of mine. It dropt, as to ſupport his fall, 


but it had no power; in that inſtant he fell, but 
not at full length, he couched in falling, ſo that 


his head did not ſtrike the ſtage with great vio- 


lence, he never breathed after. I think I may 
venture to ſay he died without a pang.“ 

Every medical affiſtance was immediately pro- 
cured, and exerted, until every hope of recovery 
had vaniſhed, and the body was carried away on 


A bier. Mr. Aickin endeavoured, but was un- 


able, to communicate the ſad information to the 
the audience, which was done by Mr. Incledon, 
amd the honſe was immediately cleared. On the 
Monday following, being the 6th of Auguſt, the 
remains of Mr. Palmer were interred at Wafton, 
a village in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, at- 


tended by alt the gentlemen of the theatre, and a 


number of others belonging to the town. The 


grave was ſeven feet deep, 
inſcribed with the name of its poſſefſor, 


4. 
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ug in a rock. The 
_ coffin was oak, covered with black, and ſimply 
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\  Drury-Lane Theatre opened for the ſeaſon of [ | 
1998-9, on the 15th of September, with the | | 
Stranger, and the © Citizen,” for the henefit | 
of the orphan family of the late Mr. Palmer. In 4 
the former, Mr. Ketnble and Mrs. Siddons, and | 
in the latter, Mr. Banniſter and Mrs. Jordan, | 
performed their uſual parts, and the houſe was | 
every where crowded. —The receipts were ſtated | 
, at upwards of 8ool.—Mr. Aickin ſucceeded Mr. 
Wiroughton as acting manager.—Mr. Biggs, 
[ho is ſince dead,) brother to Miſs Biggs of 
this theatre, made bis firſt appearance in Scrub, 
in the Beaux Stratagem;“ he met with much 
— and was. allowed to E oonſiderable 
merit. 4 
The 6. OQut-laws,”* a muſical entertainment by 
' Mr. Franklin, was received with confiderable 
1 applauſe. 
Mr. Powell, from Norwich, e be bad 
been for ſome years the chief ornament of the 
| theatre, made his appearance on the 2oth of Oc- 
'Y' tober, in the parts of Don Felix, in the Won. 
der, and Young Wilding, in the“ Liar;“ 
Mr. Powell certainly bad a very correct concep. 
tion of the former part; but the ſtupenduous ap- 
f pearance of the houſe, ſo diſſimilar to a country 
7 theatre, and the apprenhenfians that naturally 
— took poſſeſſion of his mind, ſeemed to check that 
ardour which we expect in the zealous and —— 
fick Spaniard, actuated hy a variety of contend 
ons: yet in many inſtances Mr. Powell d 
5 Bar maſterly ftrokes of feeling and nature. 


ut way * afforded a happy opportunity of diſ- 
O * 


1 
* Wie 
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laying his talents ; it had as much ſpirit, _ 
and effect as could poſſibly be thrown 
into the character; and the public from that 
moment conſidered him as a very uſeful and re. 
addition to the company of — 4 
„ from what motive we cannot Rink he | 
has not been brought ſo forward as we ink he 
3 Spilburgh, by Mr. Prince 
Hoare; was performed on on the 14th of November. 
At is adapted from a tory in Madame Genlis's 
Adelaide and Theodore; but though not devoid 
of intereſt, it is rather too gloomy for an after. 
— The decorative part alſo brought © Blue 
too much to the recollection of the au- 


* Cory, a tleman poſſeſſed of | many 
requiſites, oth firſt appearance ſage | 
in the . Caſtle AMiſs * 4 played 
the part of Polly, in the Beggar's Opera, as 
her firſt theatrical 1 and altogether gave 
a very favourable t of this celebrated cha-. 
racter. Her voice is-muſical and of great com. 

|= im wy een ora 

uty'; Vi _ 
muſical characters. 2,6 : 

« A Word for Nature, a comedy by Mr. 
Cumberland, _ through five nights; but 
Mr. Cumberland writes ſo much, and his unre- 
viſed productions are ſo haſtily ht — 
that we cannot wonder they are ſo 
lated to excite approbation en. T(ikre was — 

n ** to intereſt. 

60 Aurelio 


—_ 
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c Aurelio and Miranda, dramatized from 
the celebrated novel of the © Monk, by Mr, 
Boaden, was performed for fix nights, and pro- 
bably will never be revived ;—it was not deft. 
tute of dramatic merit; but thoſe parts which 
were moſt intereſting, or at leaſt, moſt affected 
the imagination, in the novel were charms neceſ. 


_ farily omitted in the repreſentation ; the beauties 


— the original could not be transferred to the ſtage, 
where probablityand morality were to be . 
ed at the expence of the lively and inventive fancy 


of the original writer. The play was to have been 


named . Ambrofio,” but this was changed by the 


command of the Licenſer, for what — even 


common ſenſe cannot diſcover ;—a licenſer of plays 
may be a mell meaning man, hut we have many 


inftances of partiality and ſtupidity where tale, 
to ſay no more, is too often ſacrificed. The chan 


of name could in no degree obviate the ſuppoſed 


licentiouſneſs of the Monk, which has been 
ſuch a fruitful ſource of declamation for the tongues 


and pens of the patronized French Jeſuits in 


this conntry, the enmity of whom it has ſo much 


excited by an ample diſplay of prieftly hypocriſy 


and the horrid impieties practiſed in convents and 
monaſteries, | 
e Feudal Times“ was the next prod 


from the copartnerſhip of Meſſrs. ene wes | 


Kelly, aſſiſted by the powers of the painter, the 
machinift, the muſician, and the taylor. —Milſs 


Edmead made her firſt appearance in the * Jealous 


Wife, and was favourably receivet. 
The „“ Seeret, a comedy by Mr, Morris, 
O 2 - was 
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was performed on the 2d of March ; though con- 
ducted in an irregular manner, it is a very enter- 
taining, well written play, ſeldom devoid of in- 
_ tereſt, and poſſeſſing ſome ſhare of originality ; the 
moral is commendable, and the dialogue ſprightly 
aud familiar.“ The Iwins, a new farce, by 
the author of the Caſtle Spectre, was perform. 
ed for the benefit of Mr. Banniſter, . and was 
calculated to excite a laugh. | N 
Miss Dixon, a pupil of Mrs. Crouch's, was 
introduced to give a ſpecimen of her vocal talents 
in the part of Beda, and which ſeemed very pro- 
miſing. . 
The © Eaft Indian, a comedy by Mr, Lewis, 
was played for the benefit of Mrs. Jordan: it 
has fince appeared with corrections, but will 
never obtain an eſtabliſument on the ſtage ; and 
yet, though ic brings ſome other plays to recol. 
lection, there is a great deal of merit in it as a 
drama; the characters are intereſting, the plot is 
conducted with {kil!, ſome of the ſcenes are ſtrongly 
affecting, and the writing is beautiful,  __ 
„ The Caiile of Montveal, a tragedy by Mr. 
Whalley, and his firſt dramatic production ; but 
notwithſtanding the beſt aids of acting its duration 
was very tranſitory.—“ Trials of the Heart“ 
was played for the benefit of Mr. King, but prov. 
a very dull performance. — Miſs De Camp's “ Firſt 
Faults“ were ſubmitted to public notice at her own 
benefit ; and the Firſt Faults of a young lady, ſo 
8 eſteemed as Miſs De Camp, were not 
everely ſcrutinized, and were very pardonable. 


x 1. 


% 
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Mr. Talbot, from Dublin, played Young Mi- 
rabel in the . Inconſtant.”” 

On the 2 3d. of May the doors of Drury-Lane 
theatre were ſhut to prepare for the magnificent 
drama of Pizzaro, which was performed on 
the following evening, but was not finiſhed until 
twelve o'clock at night. —Of the faſcinating at- 
trations of this uncommonly popular drama the 

blic are well informed; and in ſuch a manner 

s it made its way to the heart, that the 

Aſtiet hi repfeſentation was attended by as crowded 
an audience as even the firſt.—It was the means 
of keeping Drury-Lane theatre open until the 4th 
- of July, having been performed thirty-one times. 


Covent-Garden opened on the 17th of Septem- 


ber, 1798.9, with ““ Hamlet, and the farce of 
& Botheration ;'*—in the former, Mrs. H. John- 
ſton was received with much applauſe in Ophelia. 
Mr. Manſell made his firſt appearance as Young 


Marlow, in © She Stqops to Conquer,” but with. 


out much claim to notice. Mr. Emery, from York, 
played Frank ' Oatland, in the Cure for the 

eart Ache, and Lovegold in the © Miſer,“ in 
a very able manner. —Miſs Mitchell, who is ſince 
dead, came out in Yarico. Mrs. Johnſon, from 


the American theatre, played Lady Townly with 
ſome ſucceſs; and continues in Tome degree of re. 


putation.— Mrs. Mills, from York, appeared i 
Sophia, in the © Road to Ruin,“ and in Little 
Fickle, in the“ Spoild Child, in which ſhe 
obtained unqualified praiſe.— Hill, from Bath, 
appeared in Edwin, in © Robin Hood; he will 
always be a pleaſing, though never a great, ſinger. 
” | „ The 
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The popular production of © Lover's Vows 
was repreſented — the 11th of October; in con- 
formity to German Genius, from whick it ori 
nates, it poſſeſſes more of tragedy than co 
it certainly. raiſes the feelings occaſionally to & 
uncommon ſenſibility ; rocedure that is cha- 
racteriſtic of the writers of that country ; but the 
, Impreſſion ſeems leſs laſting than what we experi- 
ence from many of the genuine productions of the 
Britiſh Muſe. Its moral tendency has been the 
ſubject of controverſy, its * has however 
always been great. 

«© A Day at Rome, the firſt dramatic offspring 
of a Mr. Smith, was injudiciouſly added to the 
foregoing piece; the contraſt was ſo viſible, that 
it experienced more ſeverity than perhaps would 
otherwiſe have been the caſe.—** The Genoeſe 
Pirate, a ballet of action, introduced Mrs. Wy. 
brow to the ſtage of this theatre, —a performer 
of much grace and agility.—** The Mouth of the 
Nile,“ a ſing- ſong, temporary effuſion of loyalty, 
by T. Dibdin, was favourably received. —Mrs. 
7 ara a lady of pleaſing figure and good voice, 

appeared for the firſt time = in the 
Highland Reel.“ 

The opera of Ramah , Or Wine does 
Wonders, by Mr. Cobb, { chiefly intended 
for a vehicle of magnificent ſcenery, fplendid 
proceſſion, and pleaſing muſic; yet the fable is 
not devoid of intereſt, and the conduct of it keeps. 
attention alive. In this performance Miſs Waters, 
a pupil of Mazzinghi's, made her firſt appearance; 
her voice is n but her manner is 8 
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in the Italian ſtyle. —The © Jew and the Doctor, 
a farce by Dibdin, is a very humourous produc. 
tion, and continues to be a favourite. 

* Laugh when you Can,” a comedy by Rey. 
nold's, certainly produced the effect which the 
author intended, of exciting much mirth; the 
fable is trifling, but there are ſome pathetic ſcenes - 
which produce conſiderable effect. 

« Albert and Adelaide, or the Victim of Con- 

, fancy” has its ſcource in the ſame ſtory as ** Feu. 
dal Times, performed at the other houſe; the 
muſic was „ and the decorations pretty. 

A Mr. Turner appeared in Macbeth; and it 
is ſufficient to mention the circumſtance ; Mrs. 

K&S Johnſon, at the ſame time, performed Lady Mac. 

© K beth in a manner that increaſed the favorable 

" opinion the public had entertained of her talents. 

On the 17th of December, 1798, the “ Jea- 
lous Wife, with © High Life Below Stairs, 
were acted at the Hay-Market, for the benefit of 

Mr. Lacey: Mrs. Abingdon, on this benevolent _ 

occaſion, performed the part of Mrs. Oakley, and 

and many of the ladies and gentlemen of Drury. 
Lane theatre alſo contributed their aſſiſtance. 
Mrs. Atkins, whom we have already noticed op 
her coming out at the Hay-Market theatre, made 
her firſt appearance at Covent-Garden in the part 
of Rofina ;—her talents were improved, and ſhe 
was well received. | 3 
Mr. Holman's comedy of the Votary of 
Wealth, performed on the 1 2th of January, 1799, 
was moreentitled to reſpect for its moral tendency, 
than for any pretenſion to novelty of —_— 
| W 
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which however are accurately diſcriminated, and 
judicioully contraſted. Many of the ſentiments 2 


are expreſſed with energy and ele | 
A new pantomime, The Magic Oak, ſerved 


to amuſe the great babies for a confiderabile time; 
and certainly poſſeſſed as much merit as moſt pro- 


ductions of this nature. 
% Five Thouſand a Vear'“ was performed for 


the benefit of Mr. Lewis; it is a comedy of three 

acts, by Mr. Dibdin, and far from dei one of 

his belt com fitions, but it was evidently put ; 
together in haſte. 0 The Old Cloathesman, 

ſaid to be Holcroft's, was performed a few nights. 

— The muſic by Atwood and Parke were praiſe. 


worthy. 
The © Birth Day,“ adapted from the German, 


alſo by Dibdin, is intitled to better notice: 

It is rather an affecting, than an impaſſioned, dra. 

ma ; the incidents are well managed, natural and 

judicious ; the morality of the piece is commen- 

dable; the characters, originally Engliſh ones, 

ſpirited and correct, and the language ſufficiently 
pure to be andeſerving of cenſure. 

“ The Count of Burgundy, another of Kot. 
zebue's plays, altered from a tranſlation by Miſs 
Plumtre, by Mr. Pope, was performed for his 
benefit, bat diſregarded afterwards.  - 

A little two-a& opera, called the ** Princeſs 
of Georgia, made up by the Margravine of An. | 
ſpach, was performed for Fawcett's benefit. 


5H % What is She?“ a comedy, ' ſaid to be the 
IF | oxopgacer of a Lady, was made the vehicle of 
ſome good, ſtrong, and ſatyrical writing, yet 


ſometimes 


. 
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ſometimes ſentimental; but the talents of the 
writer, whether lady or gentleman, ſeem better 
adapted for novels than for dramas. * 1 
„The Horſe and Widow, a whimſical little 
2 of Kotzebue's, altered by Dibdin, was 
vourably received. —A Mr. Lee appeared in 
Richard, but with little claim to notice: The 
Younger Miſs De Camp played Sophia, in “ The 
Road to Ruin, with better proſpect, and Miſs 
Murray performed Juliet in a ſtile of genuine 
5 , fimplicity, that afforded high expectation. 
Among a variety of little pieces, got up for a "= 
temporary purpoſes, and which were immediately 1 
forgotten, the farce of Fortune's Frolic, by j 
Mr. Allingham, ſeemed entitled to a better fate. | | 
0, The Way to Get Married, with “ The | 
Virgin Unmaſked,”” in which Mrs. Jordan played | 
Lucy, were performed for the benefit of Mr. Fol- 
let's widow, and produced 460l. this was on the 
firſt of June, and on the 1oth the houſe cloſed 
witn the uſual addreſs of thanks from Mr. Lewis. 
On the 15th of June, 1799, the Huy-Market 
theatre opened with 4 Peeping Tom, The 
Village Lawyer, and © Family Diſtreſs, 
adapted from Kotzebue. The latter never attain- 
ed any great degree of public favour, though well 
rformed; it was certainly reproachable on the 
corce of great improbability. 
« The Caſtle of Sorento, a muſical entertain- 
ment, taken from a French piece called «© The 
Priſoner,” was more ſucceſsful ; and was recetved 


with great applauſe. The acting was * 
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and particularly the character foſtained by Faw. 


cert, 
6 Sighs, or the Paughter,” another produc- 
tion of Kotzebue's, altered by Mr. Prince Hoare ; 
and notwithſtanding the objections to which the 
fable is originally Hable, was fo far heightened in 
comic effect, that aſſiſted by good acting, it was 
received with 7 « Gander Hall,” by 
Mr. Franklin,“ did not meet with a cordial re- 


we Red Croſs Knights, altered from Schil- 
ler's celebrated play of the © Robbers,” by Mr. 
Holman, whoſe labors on this occafion were not 
attended with all the ſucceſs they deſerved. — 
The theatre cloſed with this performance on the 
; 14th of September, with an addreſs of thanks by 
Mr. Fawcett, the acting manager. 

Some -firft appearances took place in the courſe 
of this ſhort, and not favourable ſeaſon, but 
_ ſcarcely worth recording, 

The wintercampaign opened at -Lane, on 
the 17th of Bent, 1799, with the Caſtle 

tre,” and the © Prize: The houſe had been 
ghly cleaned, and a ftatute of Garrick, fimi. 

Jar to that erected in Weſtminſter Abbey, has been 
in the Coffee- room. On the firft perform- 

ance of “ Hamlet, Miſs Biggs was the ſubſti. 
tute of Mrs. Jordan; the claim of ſuperiority has 


been much conteſted among the critics —Miſs 
Campbell, from Stephen Kemble's company at 
Newcaſtle, played, for the firſt time on this ſtage, 


the part gf Fanny, inthe cc Clandeſtine WO 
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and gave proof of talents which time may render 
kl 

Mr. Raymond, from the Dublin theatre, made 
his firſt appearance bere, in the part of Oſmond, 

in (The Caſtle Spectre.“ His figure is good 
and well proportioned; his voice powerful, yet 
managed with ſkill; and his countenance ex- 
reffive :—when diveſted of ſome peculiarities, 
will be an uſeful addition to the corps of this 
houſe. 

The Embarkation, intended to comme- 
morate the Dutch expedition, was almoſt out of 
time; it was, however, pretty favourably received. 

« The Pavillion, the author of which has 
reduced a very charming ſtory, pregnant. with 
dramatic effect, to a mere inanity, was fully con- 
demned on its ſecond repreſentation; and when 
again brought forward under the title of the 
« Rt experienced a ſimilar fate. 

«Me Eaſt Indian, a comedy by Mr, Lawie, 
FS. 5 noticed, was again performed with ſome 
alterations ; and much - praiſe was due to Mr. 
Kemble, and Miſs Biggs; but of the moral ten- 
dency of this drama we cannot approve;—the 


conduct of Zorayda can never be mentioned with- 
out the ſevereſt marks of condemnation, though 
the is pourtrayed by the author in the moſt amiable 


and engaging point of view. 
II be revival of © Pizarro”' and Lodoiſka, 


proved ſo ſucceſsful that few other novelties were 


attended to: a tragedy by Mr. Pye, entitled 
Adelaide, and certainly poſlefling much dra- 


matic merit, was in favour with the public at the 


period 


IM 
LIT 
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wean of our quitting this ſhort hiſtory of the 


* theatre had again taken pre- 
cedence of the other houſe, by opening on the 
16th of September, with the comedy of © Laugh 
when you Can,” "and © Rofina;**—the houſe had 


been new painted and decorated; but though the 


endeavours of the proprietors to pleaſe the public 
deſerve commendation, yet their taſte in the pre- 
ſent inftance has been much cenſured; and by 
another ſeaſon a complete change muſt take place 
in the painting. 

The Farm Houſe brought e Mrs. 
Dibdin in the part of Aura, in which ſhe diſplay- 
ed ſpirit and vivacity ſufſicient to draw forth a 
conſiderable ſhare of applauſe. 

c The Naval Pillar, another offering at the 
faſhionable ſhrine of loyalty, conſtituted an agree-. . 
able Olio: it was one of Dibdin's productions, 
conſiſting of ſong, dance, &c. and had a run of 
ſeveral nights. 

c Management, a comedy by Mr. Reynolds, 
was the next novelty, in which the author has 
happily blended humour and pathos, —but the 
events are improbable, and the comic parts are 

farcical ; theſe, however, are trifles in the way 

of Mr. Reynolds; whoſe whimficality, for wit 
| It cannot be called, generally carries him through 
with ſucceſs; and in this inſtance met with a ta. 
_ vourabie reception. 

- Mr. Macartney appeared in Lyfimachus, in 
c Alexander the Great ;**—and Mr. Tomkins 
in Lord Aimworth, in the © Maid of the Min:“ 

but 


he * 3 o 
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but little calculated for critical remark. Mrs. 
St. Ledger, from Dublin, played Alicia, in * Jane = 
Shore; but a very coarſe and diſcordant voice 1 
operated much to the injury of good theatric 1 
talents, —Mrs. Higgenſon, x Are, Mrs. Cuſlans, 
came forward as Julia, in the Myfteries of the x 
Caftle:* here, too, voice was the moſt material | 
objection, though ariſing from a different cauſe : 
the voice of Mrs. Higgenſon is ſweet and melo. 
1 dious, but too weak to be heard with effect, 
= » Both theſe ladies had ſtrong claims on the feore 
of perſonal appearance, ogg of rather oppoſite 
deſcriptions. |. 

“The Turnpike Gate, à muſical farce by 
Mr. Knight, of this theatre, though ſlight in its 
texture, was highly, pleafing in its effect; and the 
b muſic deſerves the praiſe it received, 

„ Another and another ftill ſucceeds 1 for 
another Germanic production obtrudes itſelf on 
our notice: it is entitled and called *© The Wiſe 
Man of the Eaſt.“ altered from Kotzebue, by 
i | ' - Mrs. Inchbald. This is a ſad monument of the 
- erroneous judgement of the managers; for although 
Mr. Harris gave the fair Editor pool. for her = 
verſion of Kotzebue, there is much doubt whe- | 
ther it ever brought ſuch a ſum into his treaſury.” VM 
The performance, though after repeated, never 
| obtained a favourable reception. 
\ A pantomime, named The Volcano, or the 
Rival Harlequins, was the next production, in 
order to pleaſe the holiday — but ir cer- 
* tainly was not nn 5 ara 
| ; P The 
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The laſt production we have to notice was 2 
grand dramatic under the title of Jo- 
anna. the work of Mr. Cumberland; the plot 
is taken from that ſeemin y inexhauſtible ſoun- 
tain of plots and plays, the German Kotzebue; 
it ſeemed intended to vie with the Pizarro“ 
of the other houſe, but of which it is indeed but 
a faint ſhadow. —Mr. Lewis is now not only the 
den theatre; manager, — 
tre 


though during the preſent ſeaſon, 
| management has- tot been remarkably ſuc. 
2 


In taking leave of our readers, we wiſh to 
obſerve, that, in all our ſtatements, we have 


aimed at correct impartiality, and as far as an 


_ hke this would permit, we have 
embraced every point of intelli relative to 
; our ſcheme. —In enumerating dramatic pro- 


ductions, we have in moſt inſtances confined our. 
ſelves to thoſe plays which have been ſucceſsful. 
ſhould any 1 or mil. ſtatement meet the 
public eye, (and we truſt that, if ever, ſuch a cir. 
cumſtance will, in this little work, but rarely 
occur,) we for an 

the want of 1 [ ility i under. 
taking. Our authorities have, in general, been 
of the moſt reſpeRable claſs, and by comparing 
thoſe together we have,” with the addition of 
perſonal connection and experience, founded a 
work which, whatever may be its reception from 
the pulilic, 3s fubemrted to them with the higheſt 
A en 


ADDENDA, 


ADDENDA. 


Since this little work was ready for Prefs, 
the hiſtory of a diſagreeable altercation that had 
taken place between the Proprietors and fome of 
the Performers of Covent Garden Theatre has 
been laid before the public. Since Mr. Lzw1s 
has become a Proprietor of that theatre, ſome 
arrangements have been made, perhaps ſtrictly 
juſtifiable in themſelves, but yet of ſuch a nature 
as to excite diſcontent among the performers ; 
which has at length riſen to an avowed oppoſition 
to the meaſure. Previous to the commencement 
of the preſent ſeaſon, they received an official 
notice from Mr. Hughes, the Treaſurer, wo” 
i that in future the charge of the Benefit wou 
be 160l. excluſive of the uſual charge of ſupernu- 
 meraries.*”*—On the opening of the ſeaſon they 
found that the uſe of their orders had been re- 
ſtrained in a very unuſual manner; and that a 
number of new reſtrictions, individually of a 

1 P 2 ttivial 
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trivial nature, had taken place: · a committee 
of eight perſons was therefore appointed to wait 
on Mr. Harris, and communicate to him the 
ſentiments of the majority of the performers, who 
wiſh ſuch arrangements might be made as to pre- 
vent all future difference of ſentiment between the 
proprietors and performers. The latter ſeemed 
chiefly to object to the additional charge of 20l. 
on benefit nights; and to the fine of 3ol. on the 
. refuſal of a character. The memorandums were 
ſigned by Meſſrs. Munden, J. Johnſtone, Incle- 


don, H. EK. Johnſton, Pope, Fawcett, Holman, 


and Knight. | 


In reply, Mr. Harris contended that orders 


were a gratuitous indulgence on the part of the 
theatre; but his opponents ſay, that he had for- 
merly admitted them to be the pr:uilege of the 
actors: he acknowledged, however, a diſpoſition 
to make that indulgence as accommodating as 
might be.—The charge on benefit nights, the 
proprietors contend, has ever been regulated by 
the actual expenditure of each night of - perform. 

_ ance, and the preſent charge is much under 
the nightly expence: the enlargement of the 
theatre, and the advancement of the price are 


faid to be much more than an equivalent to 


the performers for the unavoidable increaſed 


charge: and that the fine for refuſing the cha- 


racter had been eſtabliſhed two ſeaſons ago with. 
out a murmur ; and had proved of ſuch efficacy, 
that not a fingle fine had been impoſed ſince the 


preſent ſum had been eſtabliſhed, — The Treaſurer 


ſtated alſo, that on an accurate calculation he 


i 
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found that the nightly expences very conſiderably 
exceeded the fum of 160l. 
In a ſubſequent letter addreſſed to the eight 
performers, by Mr. Hughes, the Treafurer, he 
reduces the queſtion to this fimple ground. 
«© Whether the theatre ſhall be governed and con- 
trolled by eight performers, each of them recerv- 
ing in one Feat, on an average of 760ol: per 
annum, excluſive of his ſummer, and other private 
'emoluments, ſick or well, act or not act, without 
riſk of any fort ?“ or © whether the management, 
with all its detailed regulations, ſhall remain with 
the proprietors, whoſe profits depend altogether 
on conduct, good fortune, and the fayour of _ 

blic?®? * 

25 Whatever may have been the nature of 5 | 
contracts originally entered into between propri- 
etors and actors under the firſt Patent, it is never- 
theleſs very evident that᷑ a total change of circum- 
ſtances muſt have proved ſuch contracts to be of 
no force as precedents for the preſent day. 

A ſecond negociation was opened by Mr. Lewis 
in January laſt; and Mr, Cumberland undertook 
to become. a mediator; but nothing was affected 
towards a pacification ; ; and the performers at 
length reſolved on laying their caſe before the 

blic, in which they have very fully entered 
into the diſpute. 'The curtailment which they 
have experienced in their privilege of granting 

orders, amounts, it — appear, almoſt to a 
prohibition; and there is another complaint in 


which roy ſeem to be ſeverely treated ; we * 
the 
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the admiſſion of Renter's ads nights, 
which muſt indiſputably operate to their injury. 
. On the other hand, there ſeems a hidden in- 
clinationin theſe gentlemen to conſider themſelves, 
or to wiſh to be cor ſidered rather as having an 
ori right to a participation of the emoluments 
of the theatre, than as individuals and ſervants of 
the proprietors. The conduct of the managers or 
_ Proprietors has indeed for ſome time pait been con- 
fidered as bordering on ſeverity : and it is very 
ble that recrimination has operated as a 
| t to this diſpute, which is underſtood to be 
in atrain of adjuſtment by referrence to the Lord 
without any further a to the 
* which — could not be attended 
With any agreeable — 
5 . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Printed for J. S. JoxDan, No. 166, Fleet. * 


DEFENCE OF THE STAGE. => 

A SPEECH in VERSE, delivered in a Public 
Aſſembly, upon the following queſtion : 

& Do Public and Private Theatrical = 
tations tend to Viciate or Improve the Morals of 
Mankind ?” q 

' A POETICAL EPISTLE to the Author of 
Purſuits of Literature, or What you Will. Price 


Six- 2 

; AGE, a Sari, in Six Cantos, dedi. 
cated to the Devi! With an Addreſs to the 
Reviewers, including their various opinions of 
the Work, by C. I. Pirr. Edition, 
Price 18. 6d. 
; Printed in a Pocket Size, on 2 Wore Paper, 
with Vignette Title L preſſed, and 
ſewed in Pink Paper, t 

The PEDLER, * Miſcellany of Verſe and 
Proſe, comic and ſerious, dedicated to Joan BuLL, 
by the ſame Author. Price 18. 6d, . | 

I've to . for the young and the old, 


* — as the gay; 
TR a pi pipe like - but hold 


per yo ou'll pay. 
The © 8018 OTE, a Poem; by TMO 
THY M341 Eſq. Price One Shilling, 


the man, who, void of cares and ſtriſe, 
* 1 1b or in leathern 1 leathern purſe retains 


«6 A Spr.umnDiD GCuinka." 


POEMS : after the manner of Bunn; con- 
_ taining the STorm-Brar MoTrzs; Ezing 
Birk; or che Babes of the Moor, &c. Kc. 
By E. SITA EG. Author of William and Ellen, 
&c. Ke. e 
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* POEMS, written by C. 8. J. containing, 
Hartfelt and Alcmena; Edwin and Eltruda; Ho- 


| | and Heder ; and the Poet and Pedler, Price 


Rc CABINET MAGAZINE, ar Literary 
Olio; eee; an Elegant and Comprehenſive 
Digeſt of every ſubject appropriate to ſuch a ſpe- 
cies of Publication, with fine Engravings, in a. 
neat Pocket Volume. Price 28. 6d. 

A NEW and .COMPLETE HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the earlieſt accounts to the End 
of the Monarchy. The ancient part by William 
Beckford, Eſq. Aer of a Deſcription of Jamaica, 


The modern part by an Engliſh Gentleman, who 


has been ſome time reſident in Paris. Ornamented 
with a variety of Hiſtorical Engravings from 
Original” Defigns. In Four Volumes. Price 
One Pound Four Shillings in Boards. 
The HisTorxyY or N is at this time 
- peculiarly intereſting to every Engliſhman, The 
riſe and progreſs of the Revolution, and preſent 


© Nate of that country. are diſtinctly marked, and 
thereby afford a moſt ſtriking Example to other 8 


Nations, as well to the Governors as to the Go. 


verned. No hiſtory can at the preſent moment 


ſo nearly concern us; and therefore it has been a 
principal object with the Editors to accommodate 
the Public with this new and 1 2 Edition on 
the moſt reaſonable Terms. | 

© The latter Volumes may be had 


65, 64. in Boards, 5 A. 
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